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Dreadnought Folly. 


The people of the United States have been asked 
to spend $140,000,000 this year in maintaining and 
building up the navy as a means to national safety. 
As was stated in the last issue of our paper, the naval 
appropriation bill now before the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives provides for the construction of two battle- 
ships of the dreadnought type, six torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, and eight submarines. In the Naval Affairs 
Committee a strong effort was made to secure the 
—e again this year of only one battle- 
ship. 

A minority report was submitted by four members 
of the committee—Representatives Witherspoon, of 
Mississippi; Hensley, of Missouri; Buchanan, of IIli- 
nois, and Gray, of Indiana. The minority views are 
set forth in urgent terms with cogent reasoning and 
the testimony of facts to support their argument for 
the reduction of the naval program. 

Attention is called to the fact that the large in- 
crease in appropriation for new ships is due mainly 


to the proposed additional battleship, and the gentle- 
men of the minority submit “that there is no need 
for these two battleships, or for either of them; that 
their authorization means a useless expenditure of 
over $30,000,000, and that the bill should be 
amended by striking them out.” 

A strong section of the report lays stress on the 
passage of the resolution on the “naval holiday,” and 
maintains that every member of the House who voted 
in support of that resolution thereby committed him- 
self to the proposition that the burdens of the people 
should be lessened and that the public funds should 
not be wasted in further investment in naval arma- 
ment. 

Among the reasons adduced against the construc- 
tion of more ships are these: 1, a much smaller navy 
would be amply adequate to defend and protect the 
country, owing largely to our situation and to the 
dependence of other nations upon trade relations 
with us; 2, that there are not officers enough to man 
the ships we already have, and that if this bill is 
carried there will within the next two years be 6 
more battleships and 51 other ships to supply with 
officers. 

Many other arguments follow, all supported with 
facts and the testimony of naval experts, which 
should, it seems to us, serve to convince an open- 
minded student of the situation that the proposed 
increase is “inexcusably extravagant and a criminal 
waste of the public funds.” 

All the friends of the peace cause should rally to 
the support of the men in Congress who are trying 
to oppose this inexcusable increase in armament. 
Each year, when the time for the annual appropria- 
tion comes round, we are treated to a war scare, and 
every possible measure is taken by the naval party to 
add weight to their specious plea. 

There could be no greater misfortune than for this 
country, without any conceivable reason, to swing 
back to the two-battleship program, when for two 
years past there has been only one ship voted. To 
return to the old policy would not only be a back- 
ward step; it would be a great calamity to the coun- 
try and to civilization, just at the time when the 
nations of the world are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in such a respite as that which would be af- 
forded by the proposed “naval holiday.” It is a 
singularly appropriate time for the United States to 
take the lead in reduction of armaments. All the 
war-burdened nations of the world are looking for 
some way of escape, and would respond quickly and 
eagerly to any assured step the United States might 
take towards emancipation from the dread clutch 
of militarism, America, if she is to maintain her 
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position in the forefront of the movement for world- 
peace, must lead the way—has indeed already be- 
gun to lead the way, if she does not timidly and cow- 

ardly stop short. 


* 





New Motive Power. 


Travelers from Boston to New York have grown ac- 
customed in the last few years to the brief stop made at 
Stamford, Connecticut. At that station the steam 
engine is exchanged for the electric engine which takes 
the train into New York. There is no question now, 
in the mind of anybody, that the electrification of this 
portion of the New Haven system is an improvement 
over steam power. Once installed, the new motive 
power has demonstrated its superiority. In spite of 
the present financial difficulties of the New Haven 
road, the work of extending the electric installation 
from Stamford to New Haven is steadily progressing, 
and no one doubts that in a few years more the Shore 
Line will be equipped throughout with the new power. 
It cannot yet discard its steam engines over the whole 
system, but section by section it is replacing them with 
something better. 

Each step in the substitution of new motive power 
for old has been met with skepticism and opposition. 
Stage coach owners fought the introduction of railroads, 
because they believed it would destroy their business. 
The introduction of labor-saving machinery in factories 
was bitterly opposed by workmen on the ground that it 
would lessen the demand for labor. As a matter of 
fact, it has increased the demand for labor. The stage- 
coach men would not admit, at: first, that an engine 
could draw a train of cars; owners of sailing vessels 
did not believe that a steamer could cross the Atlantic. 
Engineers did not believe that Hugh Cooper could 
dam the Mississippi at Keokuk. But there is the dam, 
and its engineer is now going to dam the Nile. In 
spite of all skepticism and opposition, the new epoch of 
power has transformed and is still transforming our 
modern world. 

Both the opponents and the advocates of peaceful 
ways of adjusting national differences can learn some- 
thing by keeping their eyes and minds open when they 
travel on the New Haven Railroad. The substitution 
of new methods for old requires time and patience and 
labor; but, once accomplished, even in part, it becomes 
an object-lesson for everybody. The better method 
justifies itself as soon as it is seen in actual operation. 
The invention of breech-loading guns at once made 
every muzzle-loading gun an obsolete affair, although 
years had to pass before the complete substitution of 
the new weapons for the old; and as soon as it was 
once demonstrated that great and self-respecting na- 
tions could adjust their differences by arbitration in- 
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stead of force, a new standard of action imposed itself 
upon civilized men. That this new standard is in actual 
operation can be doubted by no one who has watched 
international politics in our time. It is, unfortunately, 
not yet in complete operation. The nations continue 
to arm themselves, just as the New Haven road con- 
tinues to buy new steam engines for the run from Bos- 
ton to Stamford, even while it is successfully operating 
electric engines between Stamford and New York. 
The United States builds new battleships each year, 
and each year it extends its system of arbitration 
treaties. We apparently believe both in war and in 
substitutes for war. 

And just here we can learn a lesson from the ma- 
ligned New Haven Railroad. Which of two methods, 
installed side by side, is really better? Which is to be 
the motive power of the future? Of one thing we may 
be sure: if the new motive power is proving its superior 
efficiency, no sneers or organized opposition can prevent 
its extension. The whole history of our modern era 
points that way. We are now able, as never before, to 
put Law and War fairly side by side, and to see which is 
performing the better service for civilization. 

The military class, as a class, and the vested interests 
which are dependent upon armaments for their profits, 
and the unthinking portion of the public, are not using 
their eyes well. They see nothing but stage coaches, or, 
at most, steam engines. They are skeptical of the new 
modes of power. They believe, many of them honestly 
enough, that the world must go on in the old way. 
They are not even thinking in the terms of today, to 
say nothing of the terms of tomorrow. Yet a wise pub- 
lic policy guides its thinking and action of today by 
what it is planning to do tomorrow. It decides what it 
wants, and then goes to work to secure it, precisely as a 
far-sighted railroad discards its old equipment as fast 
as it prudently can, and installs more efficient and mod- 
ern machinery. “Make up your mind soberly what you 
want, peace or war, and then get ready for what you 
want ; for what we prepare for is what we shall get.” 


Dr. Albert Gobat. 


Another great loss has occurred in the ranks of the 
peace workers. On March 16 Dr. Charles Albert Gobat, 
director of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, died suddenly during the opening session 
of the Commission of the Bureau. 

Dr. Gobat was born in 1843. He was a lawyer, and 
later entered political life as a member of the Swiss 
National Council from the Canton of Berne. He was 
also for some time director of the Department of Public 
Instruction of Switzerland. 

His chief interest, however, had for nearly a quarter 
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of a century been in the international peace movement. 
Soon after the formation of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union he became a member of it, and when a defi- 
nite organization of the union was made in 1892, and 
its bureau founded, Dr. Gobat became the director, a 
position he held for seventeen years. In July, 1909, 
the union underwent a reorganization, and the commit- 
tee transferred the central office from Berne to Brussels, 
and Dr. Christian L. Lange became the secretary-gen- 
eral. From 1893 to 1897 Dr. Gobat published a monthly 
review known as La Conférence Interparlementaire, 
which is today the best historical source of information 
concerning the first eight years of the union’s existence. 
At the time of his death he was still a member of the 
council of the union from the Swiss group. 

In 1904, when the Twelfth Conference was held at 
St. Louis, Dr. Gobat came to this country to attend 1t, 
as well as the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress in 
Boston in October following. At the opening session of 
the Interparliamentary Conference, Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton presented the now historic resolution proposing 
the establishment of a periodic international congress, 
and urging the calling of the Second Hague Conference. 


The American Peace Society. 
Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting. 


The Eighty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held at the Raleigh Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Friday, May 8, 1914. 

The Board of Directors will meet in the Oak Room of 
the hotel at 10 a. m. 

The annual meeting of the society will be called to 
order in the same room at 2 p. m., with President Bur- 
ton in the chair. The annual reports of the Board of 
Directors and the treasurer, the election of officers and 
directors for the coming year, and other items of business 
will come before the meeting. 

A general public meeting has been planned for the 
evening, with prominent speakers. The President of 
the United States has been invited, and expects, if pos- 
sible, to attend and extend his greetings to the society. 

Members of the society should make special effort to 
attend the annual meeting. The Branch Societies should 
be represented, if possible. 

The society will meet in its capacity as a National 
Peace Council at the Raleigh Hotel the next morning, 
Saturday, May 9, at 10 o’clock. Among the speakers 
will be President Warfield, of Lafayette College, and 
Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, of Columbia University. Others 
have signified their intention to be present and their 
willingness to participate in the discussions. 


BENJAMIN F. TrUEBLOOD, Secretary. 


Dr. Gobat supported the resolution, and made a stirring 


appeal for its adoption. The Interparliamentary Union 
delegation then came to Washington to present the peti- 
tion to President Roosevelt, asking him to call the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference, and two hundred in number as- 
sembled in the East Room at the White House on Sep- 
tember 24, 1904. Hon. Richard Bartholdt presented the 
party to the President, and then introduced Dr. Gobat, 
who, as spokesman for the union, made the formal pres- 
entation of the resolution, speaking eloquently on its 
behalf. 

In 1902 Dr. Gobat was one of the recipients of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, sharing the honor with Elie Ducom- 
mun, the secretary of the Berne Peace Bureau. Thus 
were fittingly recognized his services to the peace cause 
as secretary of the Interparliamentary Union and di- 
rector of its bureau. 

After the death, in December, 1906, of Elie Ducom- 
mun, who had been secretary and director of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne since its organization 
in 1891, Dr. Gobat became acting secretary of that as 
well as of the Interparliamentary Bureau. In 1909, 
when the latter office was transferred to Brussels, he was 
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appointed honorary general secretary of the Peace Bu- 
reau, and has directed its work ever since. He had a 
leading share in planning for the Universal Peace Con- 
gresses, and was always a prominent figure at the ses- 
sions. Each year he prepared a comprehensive survey 
of the events of the past year relating to peace and war 
to present to the opening session of the congress. He 
also had in charge the editing of the reports of the peace 
congresses. His influence in developing the peace move- 
ment in the capital and cantons of Switzerland was very 
far-reaching. 


Editorial Notes. 


A resolution submitted by Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, calling upon the 
Secretary of State to advise the House 
of Representatives what steps have been taken toward 
the calling of the Third Hague Conference, was favor- 
ably reported to the House by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on March 19. Hon. J. C. Linthicum, of Mary- 
land, made the report for the committee. Among the 
statements contained in the report are these: 


“It is hoped and believed that with the wider accept- 
ance of some instrumentality as a substitute for force 
in the settlement of international disputes, which will 
be the main object of the coming conference, justifica- 
tion for the maintenance of huge military and naval es- 
tablishments will be lessened, and that with the de- 
creased necessity for such equipments the moral force of 
public opinion will influence the reduction of national 
armaments to a minimum. Having as its work the 
securing of more definite and binding agreements among 
the military powers of the earth for the establishment 
of a court of arbitral justice as a substitute for war, the 
next conference is looked forward to as one of partic- 
ular moment in the widespread movement for world 
peace. The American people are indisposed to 
see, after so much has been accomplished in favor of 
peace among the nations of the earth, the progress of 
such a movement arrested by failure on the part of this 
Government to promote these conferences or to do what- 
ever may be proper to remind the other nations of the 
earth of their agreements in respect to them.” 





Third Hague 
Conference. 





Twenty-first 
Universal 
Peace Congress, 


The preparations for the Congress 
to be held in Vienna this autumn are 
being rapidly pushed forward by the 
Austrian pacifists. The executive committee, which is 
in charge of the work of planning for the Congress, has 
succeeded in securing as honorary president Councillor 
Wilhelm Exner, member of the Austrian House of 
Lords, who is a recognized authority on international 
questions. The press has been utilized to the utmost, 
and since the opening of the new year many articles have 
appeared in the Vienna papers. It now seems more 
than probable that the date of the congress will be fixed 
for the second week in September, though the final de- 
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cision will be made by the Council of the International 
Peace Bureau. The address of the committee which has 
charge of the details of the meeting is 4 Spiegelgasse, 
Vienna I., Austria. From an article in the Peace Move- 
ment, quoted in turn from Die Friedenswarte, we take 
the following: 


“The situation of Vienna will doubtless mean that 

certain countries which, owing to their being so far 
away, have had but few representatives present at any 
congress held in a western European capital will send 
numerous delegates to the 1914 congress. . . . In 
short, at Vienna the Slav peoples will really come into 
touch with the international peace movement. 
Interest in the congress seems to be widespread. 
The people of Vienna, whose hospitality is proverbial, 
will certainly omit nothing to render agreeable the time 
which their guests will spend on the shore of the blue 
Danube. Hence, from every point of view, the Vienna 
congress is one which no pacifist can afford to miss.” 





Eighteenth 


of May. This year will mark the tenth an- 


nual celebration of the 18th of May 
as Peace Day in the schools. It has 
now become a well-established custom throughout a 
large part of the country to observe the day by suitable 
exercises. For some years the departments of educa- 
tion, both State and National, have added their seal of 
approval, and the day is listed in a number of States 
among other memorial days, such as Washington’s 
Birthday. The peace societies, the American School 
Peace League, and other of the peace organizations, are 
laying especial stress upon its widespread observance 
this year. There is here a splendid opportunity for our 
local workers to interest the teachers and superintend- 
ents in those sections where the custom has not already 
been started. No new bulletin has been issued by the 
National Bureau of Education this year, as they felt 
that the two former bulletins covered the ground thor- 
oughly, and that the material in them would be equally 
good at this time. Copies may be had on application 
to this office; Bulletin for 1912, No. 8, 5 cents each; 
Bulletin for 1913, No. 12, 10 cents each. 

This year especial interest is added to the celebration 
of the anniversary of the founding of the Hague Tri- 
bunal by the fact that the new Church Peace Union has 
decided as its first organized work to arrange with 
50,000 ministers of all denominations in this country 
to preach peace sermons on May 17, the Sunday before 
Peace Day. They are to be asked to advocate especially 
the calling of the Third Hague Conference. 





Anglo-American 
Claims 
Commission. 


On March 9 the Commission, cre- 
ated by treaty to settle all outstanding 
claims between Great Britain and this 
country, began its second session at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute at Washington, D. C. There are some twenty-six 
cases to come before the tribunal, involving about six 
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millions of dollars. The first to be brought up was the 
Newchwang collision case. A steamer belonging to the 
China Navigation Company collided near the mouth of 
the Yang-tse River with a United States collier; the case 
was decided in favor of the company, and the present 
hearing is on the amount of damages to be awarded. 
There is a British claim of one million dollars in behalf 
of the Cayuga Indians residing in Canada, because an- 
nuities have been withheld from them which were 
pledged under the Treaty of Ghent. Several claims are 
by British and American sealers because of seizure of 
their vessels in Bering Sea and Canadian waters. One 
question of interest is that of a claim by an American 
for property in the Transvaal of which he was deprived 
by Kruger’s government, the contention being that Great 
Britain inherited the obligations of that government 
when it became its successor. 

The members of the tribunal are Henri Fromageot, 
of France, president ; Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada, who is the British arbitrator, and Chand- 
ler P. Anderson, the American arbitrator. C. J. Hurst 
and E. L. Newcombe represent Great Britain, while 
Robert Lansing, the newly appointed Counsellor for the 
Department of State, is the agent of the United States. 
Thus quietly and almost unnoticed are being settled 
many international questions which in other days might 
easily have been submitted to the arbitrament of war. 





Women 


A st test against th - 
Protest. strong protest against the appr 


priation of money for four new battle- 
ships has been sent to Congress by a 
committee of leading women. Among the signatures are 
those of Jane Addams, Anna Garlin Spencer, Ida M. 
Tarbell, Mary E. Woolley, and Lucia Ames Mead. The 
appeal gives six cogent reasons against such increased 
expenditure, and ¢loses thus: 


“We women, representing many thousands of our 
silent sisters, appeal to Congress to spend the taxes of 
the people not in increase of last year’s naval program, 
but in saving the lives of American citizens from pre- 
ventable disease and accidents, so that the time may 
come in which it shall no more be said that the safest 
nation on earth is spending two-thirds of all its Federal 
income in paying for past war and in preparation for 
future war, while it is far behind other great civilized 
nations in protecting its citizens at home.” 

Such protests as these ought to have weight with 
reasonable men who are sent to Congress to promote the 
country’s welfare, and not the selfish interests of the 


militarists. 


By a vote of 247 to 162 the Sims bill, repealing the 
clause in the Panama Canal Act exempting American 
coastwise shipping from payment of tolls, passed the 
House of Representatives on March 31, and was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 





justice to all unfortunate and oppressed peoples. 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


A service in memory of Edwin Ginn was held on 
March 1 in the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
at which Rev. Edward Cummings presided. Four 
phases of Mr. Ginn’s life and work were emphasized. 
His place in the educational world was discussed by 
Prof. George L. Kittredge, and his philanthropic inter- 
ests by Dr. Edward M. Hartwell. Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall spoke of Mr. Ginn as a citizen and neighbor, 
and Edwin D. Mead of his services to the peace cause. 

On March 8 a memorial service to Samuel B. Capen, 
whose death followed so closely upon that of Mr. Ginn, 
was held in the Old South Church, Boston. Dr. George 
A. Gordon presided. Among those who spoke were 
Bishop Lawrence, Dr. James L. Barton, and Edwin D. 
Mead. On the 22d of February a special service was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, in Mr. 
Capen’s memory, with strong addresses by Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Rev. Edward ‘Lincoln Smith, and others. 
Especially touching and appropriate were the services 
in Mr. Capen’s honor held in the Martyrs’ Memorial 
Hall, Shanghai, China, the Sunday after his death. 
On the same afternoon, February 1, at the regular meet- 
ing at the International Institute, Dr. Gilbert Reid paid 
the following tribute to Mr. Capen’s peace work: 

‘*He lived in a city where peace movements have been 
eagerly espoused, and associated with men whose refined 
natures shrank from war, and with equal intensity craved for 
As a man of 
business capacity and financial soundness of mind, always 
united with rigid business integrity, he saved the various 
peace organizations from the dangers of sentimentality, and 
planned wisely and logically for coming disarmament and 
present arbitration with international courts of judicial 
powers. His sympathies took in the world, both Orient and 
Occident, and his patriotism expanded into a large inter- 
nationalism, and his Christian convictions swelled into a 
universal brotherhood, under the sway of one Heavenly 
Father. ’? 


On March 26 Ex-President Taft delivered the last of 
his series of lectures under the auspices of the New 
York Peace Society. The subject Mr. Taft discussed 
was “The Federative Trend in International Affairs.” 
A reception followed the lecture. 


The Minnesota Peace Society has written to all of 
the Minnesota representatives in Congress enclosing a 
copy of the general program of work outlined by the 
society for the year 1914. The letter requests that the 
Congressmen express their sentiments in regard to the 
work outlined, and state if they are willing to do what 
they can toward the attainment of the objects enumer- 
ated. Practically all of the representatives have re- 
plied expressing themselves in favor of universal peace. 
The executive committee of the Minnesota Peace Soci- 
ety instructed President Northrop to send the follow- 
ing telegram to the President of the United States rela- 
tive to the Panama Canal tolls: 

**The Minnesota Peace Society sends hearty congratula- 


tions to you on your nobie support of our country’s honor in 
your last address to Congress.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president of the Minnesota 
Peace Society, gave a strong peace address on February 
22 before the students of the State University. Amon 
other things, Dr. Northrop said that “what is canbe 
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is to have the governments of the world hear the voice 
of the people and understand that they are in favor of 
arbitration and peace. One nation cannot inaugurate 
alone the movement.” Speaking of the Mexican situa- 
tion, Dr. Northrop said that for its solution 

‘*We must trust the wisdom and patience of President 
Wilson, the sagacity and sublime silence of John Lind, and 
the mercy of an all-wise Providence. We all hope 
most devoutly that war may be avoided, not only because war 
would mean the destruction of so many men and the waste of 
so many millions of dollars, but because it would be a most 
unpleasant interruption of the great world movement for 
peace, as indicated by the many treaties formulated by our 
Government, and, to a large degree, ratified by the Senate in 
the last few years.’’ 


The Universal Peace Association of Argentina has 
made a most appropriate and significant gift to the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague. It is a bronze replica 
of the statue of the Christ of the Andes, which marks 
the boundary between Chile and Argentina. Sefiora 
Oliveira de Costa, who was a leading factor in getting 
the statue set up on the crest of the Andes, was person- 
ally present at the time the gift was made to the Palace 
of Peace. 


In its Quarterly Report for March, 1914, the Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation states 
that at its annual meeting the following officers were 
re-elected: Chairman, Nicholas Murray Butler; vice- 
chairman, Richard Bartholdt; treasurer, Robert A. 
Franks; secretary, Frederick P. Keppel. In addition 
to co-operating in the series of addresses being given by 
Norman Angell and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, the associa- 
tion announced that on March 15 a lecture tour was 
begun under its auspices by Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
who will speak on “Our Neighbors, the Japanese,” be- 
fore business, educational, and other organizations in 
such cities as Baltimore, New Orleans, Detroit, Omaha, 
and Kansas City. The following documents have been 
published and distributed : 

A Few Lessons Taught by the Balkan War, by A. H. Fried. 

The South American Point of View, by Charles H. Sherrill. 

Wanted—A Final Solution of the Japanese Problem, by 
Hamilton Holt. 

The Carnegie Endowment 
Nicholas M. Butler. 


Open Letters by Norman Angell to the American Student 
and to the American Business Man. 


for International Peace, by 


Brief Peace Notes. 


The honorary secretaries of the International 
Law Association, G. G. Phillimore and T. Baty, have an- 
nounced that the 29th Conference of the Association will 
be held at The Hague, beginning on September 7, on 
the invitation of the Royal Netherlands government. 
If the Palace of Peace is not being used by the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, it will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Conference. The Netherlands Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. J. Loudon, has accepted the honor- 
ary presidency of the Conference, while Dr. D. J. Jitta, 
Councillor of State, will be the president. Among the 
topics to be considered are: 
International Arbitration and Disarmament, with special 
regard to the proposals of mediation by Hon. Wm. J. Bryan, 


and for a College of Mediators by Mr. Efrémoff, of the 
Russian Douma. 
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Exemption of Private Property from Maritime Capture. 
Influence of War on Private Property and Obligations. 
Question of Establishing Private International Law Courts. 


On Lincoln’s birthday an important meeting oi 
the York Chamber of Commerce was held at York, Pa. 
Hon. Henry T. Rainey was the guest of the evening, 
and made an excellent argument for the peace of the 
world, predicting that the United States would soon be 
ready to submit to the Hague Tribunal all questions, 
even those of national honor and interests. A message 
was read from A. B. Farquhar, president of the York 
Chamber of Commerce, who was absent at the time. 
Mr. Farquhar is senior member of the firm of A. B. 
Farquhar & Co., manufacturers of farm implements 
and machinery, and is an earnest and interested peace 
worker. He considers peace “the most important ques- 
tion in all the world.” 


, A new quarterly magazine has just been started 
by the Hindusthan Association of America, known as 
“The Hindusthanee Student.” The purpose of the 
association is the furtherance of the educational inter- 
ests of the Hindusthanee students, and its aim is to ex- 
tend the scope of its work to other people of Hin- 
dusthan, 90 per cent of whom, it is stated, are stil] illit- 
erate. In December last the Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association was held. Its officers and coun- 
cillors are all Hindusthanee students, and among the 
honorary members are Rabindranath Tagore, President 
G. Stanley Hall, President W. H. P. Faunce, David 
Starr Jordan, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and other prominent 
Americans. The first number of the magazine is at- 
tractive and interesting. A fine picture of the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, forms the frontispiece, and there 
are articles on educational and other subjects. The 
price of the magazine is $1.00 a year, and the head- 
quarters are P. 0. Box 234, Chicago, III. 


; If one were to enter the Restaurant Ronceray, in 
Paris, at noon on the 18th day of any month, he would 
find gathered at luncheon there a group of pacifists 
discussing the problems in which they are most inter- 
ested. The January luncheon was of more than usual 
significance, as the members of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Rules of the Peace Congresses were pres- 
ent, and the occasion was made an ovation to Senator 
La Fontaine, the Nobel peace laureate for 1914. Among 
the guests were Dr. Richet, Mr. A. H. Fried, Mr. Lu- 
cien Le Foyer, Dr. Gobat, and Mr. Emile Arnaud. 
These “eighteenth of the month” luncheons have be- 
come a regular institution, and are looked forward to 
with much anticipation. 


The death on January 28 of M. Léon Méchelin 
is a great loss to the ranks of the peace workers. He 
was known as the “grand old man” of Finland and her 
“foremost citizen.” He was a brilliant jurist and pro- 
fessor, and had held successively the posts of Minister 
of Finance, Commerce, and Labor. When the Russifi- 
cation of Finland occurred he was exiled from his coun- 
try in 1903, but was recalled two years later and made 
President of the Council of Ministers. In reform 
movements he was always a leader. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in drafting the Code of Public 
International Law. 
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Another well known man in French affairs has 
recently died, M. Francis de Pressensé, who was for 
nearly twenty years foreign editor of Le Temps. He 
was an ardent Socialist, and until his defeat in the last 
election occupied a seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
beside M. Jean Jaurés. In 1903 he delivered a famous 
speech on internationalism, urging the formation of a 
federation of the United States of Europe. He founded 
and was president of the “League of the Rights of Man 
and the Citizen.” At the Geneva Peace Congress he 
made a telling speech on the causes of war. He was 
always on the side of any cause that championed the 
oppressed. 


Rabbi Theodore F. Joseph, a graduate of Cornell 
University and minister of Congregation Keneseth 
Israel, Allentown, Pa., preached at Sage Chapel, Ithaca, 
N. Y., on February 2, on the topic, “The Brotherhood 
of Man.” The Rabbi said that it was not tolerance 
which would bring about a feeling of world brother- 
hood, but fellowship and friendship inspired by love. 
The prejudices that now divide sects and races must be 
overcome. There are many evidences today that show 
the onward movement of the world toward the goal of 
a united brotherhood. Dr. Joseph paid tribute to An- 
drew D. White and Jacob G. Schurman as among the 
progressive leaders of mankird in the direction of per- 
manent and universal peace. Rabbi Joseph is often 
heard on the lecture platform on the subject of the 
higher patriotism and the brotherhood of man, and is 
an earnest and devoted peace advocate. 





Field Department Notes. 


Central West Department. 


A welcome visitor in the Chicago office recently was 
Rey. A. Oltmans, D. D., professor in the Meiji Gakuin, 
Tokyo, Japan. Dr. Oltmans is a charter member of the 
Japan Peace Society and a member of the executive 
committee of the American Peace Society of Japan. 
Dr. Oltmans will remain in the United States until Sep- 
tember, his address being Holland, Michigan. 

The report of the Chicago Peace Society, 1914, just 
off the press, makes a handsome little volume of forty 
pages, uniform with previous reports of the society. It 
contains pictures of Mr. Lochner, the secretary-elect, 
and the Temple of Peace at The Hague. 

The executive committee of the Chicago Peace Society 
held its monthly luncheon on March 5. This was the 
tenth meeting of the committee since the 1913 annual 
meeting of the society. The fourth annual meeting of 
the Chicago Peace Society will be held in connection 
with a luncheon in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
Tuesday noon, April 7. Norman Angell will be the 
guest of honor. Mr. and Mrs. Lochner are expected, and 
Mr. Lochner will be formally inducted into the secre- 
tarial office which he will assume on May 1. Mr. Albert 
G. Bryant will bring greetings from the World Peace 
Foundation. 

Mr. La Verne Noyes and Mr. H. N. Higinbotham 
again have contributed the first and second prizes 
($75.00 and $50.00 respectively) which the Chicago 
Peace Society for several years has offered for the TIli- 
nois State oratorical contest of the Intercollegiate Peace 
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Association. The 1914 contest will be held at Eureka 
College, on April 17. 

Since the last monthly report, the Chicago peace sec- 
retary has delivered the following addresses: Sunday, 
February 22, at a Socialist meeting in Wallin’s Hall, 
Chicago; February 23, before the Peoria Woman’s Club, 
Peoria, Ill.; February 28, before the Saturday Lunch 
“lub luncheon in Park Hotel, Madison, Wis.; March 6, 
before the Parent-Teacher Association, Lincoln School, 
Evanston, Ill. (subject, “Taming the War Tiger’) ; 
March 13, at a meeting held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Indianapolis, Ind., for the purpose of 
organizing the Indiana Peace Society (see page 90). 

An additional word should be said about the meeting 
of the Saturday Lunch Club at Madison, Wis., on Feb- 
ruary 28. ‘The governor and other State officials, uni- 
versity professors, and local business and professional 
men were present. In addition to the message brought 
by the Chicago peace secretary, addresses were given by 
Mr. Louis P. Lochner, by a Japanese student, and by 
Rev. Dr. McLaurin, a Baptist pastor in the city. Mr. 
Lochner’s address was admirable, and made a most 
happy impression. Prof. Arnold B. Hall, the new 
secretary of the Wisconsin Peace Society, presided in an 
able and charming manner. The Badger State Peace 
Society is to be congratulated upon securing Professor 
Hall for its secretaryship. Already he has infused new 
life into the organization, and has made preparations for 
a strong and promising pacifist campaign. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES E, BEALS. 


At a luncheon in the tower room of the Union League 
Club, Chicago, tendered by the executive committee of 
the Chicago Peace Society to the retiring secretary, the 
minute given below was adopted. President Leroy A. 
Goddard presided. Vice-President Edward M. Skinner 
read the minute and moved its adoption. Addresses sec- 
onding Mr. Skinner’s motion were made by Rabbi Emil 
G. Hirsch, Hon. George E. Roberts, of Washington, 
D. C., Director of the Mint, and Hon. William J. Cal- 
houn, former United States Minister to China. The Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce was represented by its 
president, Joseph H. Defrees, and by William Hudson 
Harper, editor of its official organ, Chicago Commerce. 
By a rising vote the minute was unanimously adopted, 
and a handsomely engrossed copy presented to Mr. Beals. 
Accompanying the resolution was a sealed envelope 
which contained a substantial check: 


‘*The Chicago Peace Society, in session March 17, 1914, 
adopts the following minute, in tribute to Charles E. Beals, 
its retiring secretary, and records the same with warm feel- 
ings of fellowship and appreciation: 


‘*The Chicago Peace Society, branch of the American 
Peace Society, aims to be a representative influence in the 
Central West to discourage resort to arms as the traditional 
and only way for the settlement of the differences of nations. 
This influence to be impressive must be continuous, and an 
important medium can well be a single personality. This 
Society, sustaining him with principles and moral energy, has 
committed its daily mission to its secretary. For it he has 
secured friends, resources, and good-will. His gracious and 
courageous mien has been familiar and potent in colleges, 
churches, conventions, and business offices. He has not cried 
in the wilderness nor in vain, and the gospel of today will, 
for labors such as his, become the practice of tomorrow. He 
has personified the spirit of arbitration and the valor of 
peace. Lovable and sweet of heart, persuasive and diligent, 
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he has carried the message of the true apostle, and like him 
‘fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ The welfare of our 
country has been advanced with honor by Charles E. Beals.’’ 


New England Department. 


On March 13 there was sent to all the newspapers of 
Massachusetts an address to the citizens of the State 
calling for appropriate celebration of the centenary of 
peace. The address was prepared by Dr. Tryon, and 
was signed by one hundred and forty-five prominent 
citizens. It has attracted widespread attention and 
favorable comment all over New England. Dr. Tryon 
has given his “Hundred Years’ Peace” lecture before 
the Old Concord Chapter and the Hannah Winthrop 
Chapter of the D. A. R., recommending that historic 
towns like Lexington, Concord, and Cambridge form 
local committees on the celebration. 

At the peace meeting under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society and the W. C. T. U., ai 
the State W. C. T. U. headquarters, on March 10, the 
speakers were Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, who discussed 
the “Fallacies of Militarism;” Dr. Geo. W. Nasmyth, 
who spoke of the “Relation of War and Peace to the 
Social Movements of Europe,” and Miss Anna B. Eck- 
stein, who has lately returned from Germany with en- 
couraging reports of the progress of the World Peace 
petition, to which she has already secured six million 
signatures. Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, State 
W. C. T. U. president, presided, and spoke of the rela- 
tion between temperance and peace. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society and the Massachu- 
setts D. A. R. held a meeting at Arlington Street 


Church, Boston, on March 20, with Dr. Paul Revere 


Frothingham presiding. The speakers were Mrs. 
Charles H. Bond, who explained why the D. A. R. 
should be interested in the promotion of peace; Rev. 
Edward Cummings, who spoke of the churches and their 
duty to abolish war, and Dr. George W. Nasmyth, who 
emphasized the importance of the peace cause as com- 
pared with other great movements. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society on March 19, Rev. Samuel 
C. Bushnell was elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors to fill out the unexpired term of the late presi- 
dent, Samuel B. Capen. 

On March 23 Dr. Tryon had a conference with Presi- 
dent Sisson, of the Rhode Island Peace Society and 
Hon. Frederick H. Jackson, members of the provisional 
committee on reorganization. On April 3 there was a 
meeting of the members of the society at which the pro- 
visional committee made its final report, which was fol- 
lowed by the adoption of a new constitution and the 
election of officers. 

A State peace congress is to be held at Springfield, 
May 4 and 5, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society. The afternoon sessions will be devoted 
to conferences showing the relation of the great com- 
mercial, social, and other organizations of the State to 
the peace movement. 

Among the speakers for the afternoon of May 4 are 
the following: Dr. Philip S. Moxom, who will preside 
and speak on the general outlook for world peace; 
George H. Smith, former president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who will speak on commerce and 
peace; James Duncan, of Quincy, on the relation of 
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organized labor to the peace movement; Prof. G. V. 
Stryker, of the Springfield International College, on 
internationalism in our colleges; George H. Morris, of 
the Christian Science Monitor, on newspaper war scares 
and how to counteract their influence. 

On Monday evening, May 4, there will be a mass- 
meeting in the Auditorium, at which President W. W. 
McClench, of the Springfield Peace and Arbitration 
Society, will preside. Senator Theodore E. Burton has 
been invited to be the principal speaker. 

At the second afternoon session, May 5, Edwin D. 
Mead will preside and speak on our legislative program. 
Other topics will be: What the schools can do for the 
education of peace sentiment, Dr. James H. Van Sickle; 
The universities in the peace movement, Prof. Chas. H. 
Levermore; The church and the peace movement, Rev. 
Frederick Lynch; The college students of today the 
international leaders of the future, Dr. Geo. W. Nas- 
myth; Fraternal orders as a factor in world peace and 
good will, Henry E. Ruggles; The W. C. T. U. and 
Peace, Mrs. Katherine L. Stevenson. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Soci- 
ety will follow this conference. The secretary’s report 
will be given and the election of officers will be held. 
At a short conference on methods of promoting the 
work of the society, Mrs. Mead will speak on how to 
study the peace movement; Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes on 
forms of membership, and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews 
on the organization of local branches. 

On the evening of Tuesday, May 5, there will be a 
banquet at Hotel Kimball. Wednesday morning will 
be devoted to addresses by visiting delegates in the 
schools and colleges of Springfield and vicinity. 

The executive committee in charge of the details of 
the congress are: Rev. S. C. Bushnell, chairman; Dr. 
J. L. Tryon, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, W. W. McClench, 
Hiller C. Wellman, and Horace J. Rice. For further 
information write to the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Pacific Coast Department. 


Since his last report appeared in print, the Pacific 
coast director, Robert C. Root, has distributed over 
14,000 pages of peace literature to school teachers, cler- 
gymen, high school and college students, and club 
women. More than a score of high school students have 
asked for aid in preparing for peace prize contests and 
for graduating exercises. The director was also con- 
sulted by the Hollywood, Cal., public librarian as to the 
best books and pamphlets for making more complete the 
excellent supply already in the library. The leader of 
the Hollywood Women’s Club also consulted him on the 
subject of the best peace literature and the arrange- 
ments for a Peace Day program at which he is to speak. 

Arrangements have been nearly completed for the 
Peace Prize Contest among the high schools of the four 
counties, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, and 
Riverside, which have forty-five high schools within their 
borders. 

The director has addressed the students of the South 
Pasadena High School in four special classes, the Los 
Angeles Polytechnic High School, and the Hollywood 
High School. He has also presented the cause of peace 
to the following large grammar schools in Los Angeles: 
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San Pedro, Monte Vista, Twentieth Street, Normal 
Training School, Jefferson Street, Fourteenth Street, 
Intermediate, Berendo Intermediate, Hooper Avenue, 
Fremont Street, Forty-ninth Street, and Main Street 
School. 

“The South Pasadena Women’s Club, the Highland 
Park Daughters of the American Revolution, and the 
Los Angeles Spiritualist Church invited the peace ad- 
vocate to address them. In each case—in church, club, 
and school—there was a hearty invitation to come again. 

The Los Angeles office carried on a little campaign in 
behalf of the Naval Holiday resolution now before the 
United States Senate. Eight hundred letters were sent 
out to a carefully selected list of citizens of California, 
including a few in Oregon and Washington, asking them 
to write to the State Senators and urge them to vote for 
the Naval Holiday plan. Two hundred postal cards (all 
ready to sign and forward) were also dispatched on the 
same mission. Still not satisfied, one hundred more 
postals, ready to sign and forward to the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, were sent out, urging that $75,000 be appro- 
priated for entertaining the Interparliamentary Union 
when that body meets in the United States. 

Letters were also sent to the two hundred and ten 
active pastors in Los Angeles, asking them when they 
took up collections for the starving Balkan peoples, not 
to forget to point out the wrongs and waste of war and 
the better way of peace. 

In order to show how letter-writing “works” in this 
Western world, the following incident is related: Mr. 
Root wrote to the faculty of the University of Southern 


California to inquire if they could not arrange for a 
course of lectures on International Peace in their next 
Summer School, which is generously patronized by stu- 


dents and teachers. He was called into consultation 
and asked to state the value, the length and breadth, of 
such a course. The course was agreed upon. A second 
consultation ended with the appointment of the Pacific 
coast director of the American Peace Society as lecturer 
for the course—one lecture per day for six weeks. 

The director has also been requested by President 
Wheeler to suggest a possible course on World Peace for 
the Summer School in our State University at Berkeley, 
Cal., and has submitted an outline for such a course. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


The second annual convention of the North Carolina 
Peace Society was held March 20, 21, and 22, in the 
progressive city of Greensboro, N. C., at the invitation 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The convention received 
no little attention from the press, and, notwithstanding 
a heavy fall of snow on the morning of Sunday, the 22d, 
there was a splendid audience in the Opera House to hear 
Dr. P. P. Claxton speak in the afternoon. 

During his stay in Greensboro our director, Dr. J.J. 
Hall, not only kept the convention before the people, but 
preached at Guilford College on “War’s Complete Over- 
throw,” gave an address at the Greensboro High School 
on “The World’s True Heroes,” and addressed the State 
Normal College on “America’s Greatest Mission.” 

The convention proper was preceded by the Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical Peace Contest, which was held in the 
auditorium of the State Normal and Industrial College. 
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Seven colleges entered this contest, and the first prize of 
$75 was awarded to W. Jennings Bryan Truett, of Elon 
College, and the second of $50 to B. Frank Pim, of 
Davidson College. Prof. F. 8S. Blair presented the 
awards. Much attention was shown the visitors by the 
president, the faculty, and the entire student body of the 
college. 


SECOND NORTH CAROLINA PEACE CONVENTION, 


The convention opened on Saturday, the 21st, at the 
Smith Memorial Building. The morning session was 
opened with prayer by Dr. E. M. Poteat, president of 
Furman University, Greenville, 8. C. The addresses 
that followed were all of an unusually high order. 
President Lyndon L. Hobbs, of Guilford College, was 
the first speaker. His topic was “World Industrial 
Unity,” and he presented an able argument against war 
as a paralyzing influence to the pursuit of industrial 
freedom. “We want no more exclusiveness,” said he; 
“we want inclusiveness, until we shall all march side by 
side in the struggle for more abundant life and for the 
progress of the world. Money and pride and 
domination are at the bottom of nearly all the war spirit 
in our country.” Prof. F. 8S. Blair, of Guilford College, 
followed with a historical résumé of the way in which 
war had invariably defeated its own purposes, bringing 
about the ultimate downfall of the warring nations. 
Dr. J. J. Hall then gave an interesting address on the 
hundred years of peace between this country and Great 
Britain, outlining the wonderful progress of the cen- 
tury just passed. He said that the hundred years had 
not been barren of friction between the two countries, 
but that the friends of peace were not idle, and war had 
thus been averted. He paid especial tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln and Queen Victoria as two great peacemakers 
who will always be held in sacred memory for having 
kept unbroken the century of peace. Dr. W. L. Poteat, 
president of Wake Forest College, delivered a brief clos- 
ing address in which he said that advocates of world 
peace must not expect too quick results in their en- 
deavors, and that a counteracting emotion must be sub- 
stituted for the war spirit. 

At this session a committee on resolutions was ap- 
pointed, consisting of L. L. Hobbs, W. L. Poteat, Eli 
Reece, and J. J. Hall. A business session followed. 
At the afternoon session the main speakers were Mrs. A. 
Fairbrother, of Greensboro, who spoke on the work of 
women for peace, and Dr. E. M. Poteat, of Furman Uni- 
versity, who discussed the educational aspects of the 
peace question, saying that peace workers must reach 
the children and convince them that true greatness lies 
not in military exploits, but in higher ideals. 

The closing session on Sunday afternoon was the 
crowning event of the convention. Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, gave the main address. He 
made an exhaustive survey of world conditions in order 
to emphasize the needlessness of war. The mission of 
man is to construct and conserve, instead of to destroy 
and devastate. The money expended for purposes of 
war is needed in the great work of construction to 
which human endeavors are today bent. Dr. Claxton 
stated that North Carolina furnishes annually for war 
purposes five millions of dollars. With this money the 
University, the Normal School, and the Raleigh Agri- 
cultural Institute could each have $500,000 annually, 
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the Negro Agricultural Institute $150,000, a large 
number of high schools and agricultural schools could 
be founded, and one million dollars added to the fund 
for public education. 

After the address Dr. J. J. Hall explained the work 
of the American Peace Society, and called upon the 
people present to identify themselves with this great 
movement, giving an opportunity for names to be taken 
as members. With a prayer by Dr. W. R. Cullom, of 
Wake Forest College, the second annual North Carolina 
convention was declared closed. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


‘J. That we heartily approve of the steps which our 
Government is now taking for the calling, in 1915, of the 
Third Hague Conference, and for the creation of an Inter- 
national Committee to prepare the program therefor. 

‘*2. That we urge international action having for its object 
the joint limitation of naval armaments and expenditures; 
and express our opposition to increased appropriations to our 
navy. 

‘*3. That we approve of the repeal of the clause in the 
Panama Canal Act exempting American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls, believing that our treaty with 
Great Britain pledges us to the equal treatment of the vessels 
of all nations; and petition our representatives in Congress 
to vote for said repeal. 

‘*4. That we record our hearty approval of President 
Woodrow Wilson in his dealing with the situation in Mexico. 

‘«5. That we express full approval of the acts ef Secretary 
Bryan in negotiating arbitration treaties with foreign powers 
and urge the prompt action of our Government in the renewal 
either in the original or in an improved form of arbitration 
treaties with other nations in all cases where such treaties 
have expired. 

‘*6. That we indorse the plans for the celebration of the 
100 years of peace among English-speaking people, as adopted 
by the Richmond conference in December, and give our sup- 
port to the enactment of House Bill No. 9302, introduced by 
Hon. Charles Bennett Smith, and Senate Bill No. 4174, intro- 
duced by Senator Elihu Root, said bills approving of the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty of Ghent, and carrying an appropriation of $100,000 
for a peace centenary commission. 

‘7, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to President 
Wilson, and a copy to each of our Senators and other Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.’’ 





THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION 
AND PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Fourth Annual Report, January 26, 1914. 


To the Members of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society: 


The board of directors has held its nine regular meet- 
ings during the year 1913-14, making a total number, 
since the organization of the society, of thirty-seven. 

Following the generous gift of five thousand dollars 
in memory of the late George Burnham, of Philadel- 
phia, the headquarters of the society were removed to 
the Bailey Building, and the services of Mr. J. Au- 
gustus Cadwallader as executive secretary were pro- 
cured. 

Two branches of the society have been formed during 
the year, namely, the Pittsburgh Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, founded in 
May, with a membership of fifty, and the Titusville 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace So- 
ciety, founded in December, with a membership of sixty- 
one. 


April, 


For the adequate celebration of Hague Day, on the 
19th of May, 1913, all the superintendents of schools 
and teachers in the State were invited to apply to the 
society’s headquarters for printed programs and other 
peace literature, and fifteen hundred of them were sup- 
plied with such aids. A letter, with a specially printed 
pamphlet enclosed, was sent to a selected list of six 
hundred clergymen requesting them to present the peace 
message in their churches on Sunday, the 18th of May. 

At the annual carnival of the Philadelphia Home and 
School League, which was organized by Mrs. Grice and 
attended by thousands of school children and their par- 
ents, the society erected a peace booth, from which peace 
literature was distributed and where tableaux were pre- 
sented and charts displayed to illustrate in a striking 
way the contrast between the resort to war and to courts 
for the settlement of international disputes, and also to 
illustrate the heavy burden and enormous waste of 
“armed peace.” 

The annual Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest was 
held this year at the University of Pennsylvania. Ten 
orations from seven colleges were presented for the pre- 
liminary contest, and six of these were given at the final 
contest in the University Museum. Through the gen- 
erous gift of Miss Mary A. Burnham, the society was 
again enabled to offer prizes of seventy-five and twenty- 
five dollars for the best two orations. 

All of the women’s clubs of the State have been re- 
quested through Mrs. Biddle and Miss Blakiston to be- 
come affiliated with the society, and to appoint one of 
their members to represent the peace cause by distrib- 
uting literature and arranging for addresses. Twenty- 
two of the clubs have complied with this request. 

Several of the directors, the executive secretary, and 
Mr. Bernard Noel Langdon-Davies, of the Garton 
Foundation, London, have given some two score ad- 
dresses on various phases of the peace question before a 
variety of audiences, and a number of articles have 
been supplied to the daily and weekly press. 

In co-operation with the Pennsylvania Chautauqua 
Association, the society was enabled to present the peace 
message by means of an address illustrated by stereop- 
ticon slides in 102 towns, before audiences averaging 
800 people. In this way more than 80,000 people were 
reached in the semi-rural districts. 

Appreciating the great need of more co-operation be- 
tween the peace societies for the prevention of duplica- 
tion of effort and expense, and for the more effective 
promotion of the cause, a conference of delegates from 
the peace societies of New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Pennsylvania was held in Novem- 
ber, under the auspices of our society, at the University 
Club in Philadelphia. Sixteen delegates attended the 
conference and participated in the morning and after- 
noon discussions. As a result of these discussions, res- 
olutions were passed requesting the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, the American Peace Society, and the American 
Association for International Conciliation to co-operate 
with the State societies in the maintenance of bureaus 
of publication, press notices, and speakers at home or 
from abroad. 

The society has been represented at the Fourth Na- 
tional Peace Congress, held in St. Louis in May; the 
reception accorded in Philadelphia to the members of 
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the British and Canadian Committees on the Celebra- 
tion of the Centenary of Peace between the United 
States and Great Britain, and the meetings of the 
American committee on the same celebration held in 
Richmond, Va., in December; and the president and 
secretary have attended the meetings of the board of 
directors of the American Peace Society, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C 

A committee of the board has under consideration 
the plan of presenting to the Peace Palace in The 
Hague an adequate memorial of William Penn, whose 
“Plan for the Peace of Europe,” published in 1693, 
foreshadowed the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
which was established at The Hague in 1899, and which 
has already settled by peaceful process thirteen disputes 
between the nations. It is believed that the carrying 
out of this plan can be made an unrivalled opportunity 
for impressing the lesson of peace upon the school chil- 
dren and the adults of Pennsylvania, as well as a means 
of commemorating in the “World Capital” the prin- 
ciples of peace which were advocated and practiced by 
the founder of our Commonwealth. 

The directors have had under frequent and careful 
consideration the current Mexican problem, but have 
been unable to decide upon an effective method of en- 
deavoring to assist in its solution. 

In this connection, it will be interesting to the mem- 
bers to know that there has been presented to the soci- 
ety a photographic copy of a petition to the Government 
to bring the Mexican war to a close, which was dated 
in 1846, and signed by a large number of gentlemen, 
of whom Mr. Joshua L. Baily is the only survivor. Mr. 
Baily retired last October from active membership on 
our board of directors, to the great regret of his col- 
leagues, who desire to nominate him at the present an- 
nual meeting as the society’s first honorary vice-presi- 
dent. 

A memorial in behalf of the arbitration or repeal of 
the Panama Canal tolls exemption clause, which was 
prepared by our president, Mr. Thomas Raeburn White, 
was printed and copies of it were sent to the President, 
the members of his Cabinet, and the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. It is gratifying 
to know that the settlement of this dispute with Great 
Britain, as well as an atonement for the wrong done 
the United States of Colombia, are now believed to be 
well under way. 

The summoning of the Third Hague Conference in 
1915, about which there has been deep and widespread 
anxiety, is under most careful consideration, and the 
society will be represented in a conference on this sub- 
ject which is to be held in New York City early in 
February. 

The directors of the American Peace Society, at their 
meeting in December, adopted for recommendation to 
the State societies the following program of work: 

1. That immediate steps should be taken by our Govern- 
ment to initiate international action for the calling of the 
Third Hague Conference, and the creation of an international 
committee to prepare the program of the Conference. 

2. That the United States should offer to co-operate in the 
plan proposed by the First Lord of the British Admiralty in 


his Proposal for an International Naval Holiday, i.e., for 
calling a halt of a year in the construction of new battleships; 


which proposition has been endorsed and broadened by the 
recent recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy. 

3. That the United States should repeal the clause in the 
Panama Canal Act exempting American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls, or refer the dispute to arbitration. 

4. That there should be a prompt renewal, in their original 
or in an improved form, of our arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and all other nations in cases in which such treaties 
have expired. 


The directors of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society, painfully conscious of the great and 
complex task of utilizing the society to the utmost for 
the advancement of international peace and justice 
through the awakening of the seven millions of citizens 
of the Keystone State to their international responsi- 
bility, make an earnest appeal to its members to assist 
in every way within their power to increase the numeri- 
cal and financial strength of the society, and to convey 
to the board, in person or through the society’s secre- 
tary, definite plans and specific means of promoting the 
great work to which we have mutually pledged our 
utmost possible efforts. Prosperity of every kind, noble 
ideals for humanity, and inheritance of peace through 
justice, such as no other State in the Union possesses, 
have been given in bountiful measure to our fair Com- 
monwealth. Shall we not strive, as far as in us lies, to 
prove worthy of these transcendent gifts by sharing this 
inheritance with all the world? 

Wma. I. Hott, Secretary. 





The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society has 
launched upon a new plan of activity. It will utilize the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua circuits, which already in- 
clude 202 towns, for the presentation of the peace mes- 
sage by moving pictures, addresses, and drama. 

The following events of interest to the peace move- 
ment occurred in February, and if the State society is 
not responsible for all, it at least profits by them: 


Production of Alfred Noyes’ play, ‘‘Rada,’’ by the Drama 
League, February 3, in Philadelphia. 

Memorial meeting to Alfred H. Love, addressed by Senator 
Burton, February 9, in Philadelphia. 

Peace meeting, addressed by J. Leonard Levy, February 10, 
at Titusville, Pa. 

Peace address at suffrage meeting, by Dr. Wm. I. Hull, 
February 12, in Philadelphia. 

Address on Panama Tolls Question, by Mr. T. Raeburn 
White, Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 

Address to Typographical Union, No. 2, by Mr. Francis R. 
Taylor, February 22, at Philadelphia. 

Address to Woman’s Club of Ridley Park, by J. Augustus 
Cadwallader, February 23. 





A PETITION OF 1846 AGAINST THE WAR IN MEXICO. 


The following petition is an interesting illustration 
of the way in which history repeats itself, and the fact 
that one of the signers of the petition is still living is 
an interesting illustration of the personal links which 
connect the present with the past. This signer is Mr. 
Joshua L. Baily, who has devoted more than three 
score years of his life to the cause of peace. He was a 
charter member and a director for several years of the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, and is at 
present the first and only honorary vice-president of the 
said society. The signers of this petition numbered 
fifty-four, and among them all Mr. Baily is the sole 
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survivor. His long record as a peacemaker is a source 
of inspiration to his colleagues on the board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, and 
it is a further source of interest and inspiration to them 
that Mr. Baily was the first treasurer, and Mr. John B. 
Garrett, who is also a director of the society, was the 
first president of the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. Their portraits and a copy of the 
petition referred to hang upon the walls of the society’s 
headquarters in Philadelphia, and it is hoped by their 
colleagues that they may live to see the full fruition of 
their long and devoted efforts in behalf of international 
peace and justice. 
The petition referred to is brief, and is as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled: 


The Petition of the Subscribers, inhabitants of the State of 
Pennsylvania—Respectfully Sheweth: 

That your Petitioners are deeply impressed with the evils 
and miseries attendant on War; and most especially, in rela- 
tion to that now existing between our beloved and highly 
favored country—and our distracted and oppressed neighbor, 
Mexico;—and we feel constrained to implore your Honorable 
and dignified body, as conservators of our country, and as the 
Constitutional Council of the Executive of the General 
Government, in wisdom, to devise some speedy and efficient 
means amicably to end this War; that so its demoralizing 
effects, and the effusion of human blood may be stayed; the 
blessing of those ready to perish, rest upon you; and peace 
and prosperity be secured to our country. 


One Hundred Years of Peace. 
By William Isaac Hull, 





A book with the above title, and written by a distin- 
guished author, has just been published,* presumably 
as a herald of the great celebration to be held in 1914 
and 1915 of the centenary of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain. The paper cover supplied 
this book by the publishers announces that “in 1914 
the American and English people will celebrate the 
completion of one hundred years of peace between the 
two nations. The significance of this fact is brought 
out by Senator Lodge in this brilliant and penetrating 
sketch of the relations of England and the United 
States since the War of 1812.” 

The book may be considered “brilliant and pene- 
trating” by some others besides its publishers; but, as 
a matter of fact, it does not bring out at all the signifi- 
cance of the great centenary of peace. Its true title 
should be: “One Hundred Years of Quarreling.” 
Nearly one-fourth of its pages are devoted to a grossly 
partisan and misleading account of the American Rey- 
olution, the ill-feeling of the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic years, and the War of 1812. Two- 
thirds of the remaining pages record thirty odd quar- 
rels which arose during the century, and only one-fifth 
of the book is devoted to the peaceful settlement of 
these quarrels. Even the short account of these peace- 
ful settlements is marred by a grudging and ill-natured 
spirit, and the credit for the avoidance of war is given 
‘wholly to Americans—wherever at all possible to some 
Massachusetts statesman. Even the illustrations of the 
book are in keeping with its contentious spirit. Only 


*“One Hundred Years of Peace,’ by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Macmillan & Co., 1913. 
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seven of them are devoted to peace-making or the peace- 
makers, while twelve are old English cartoons ridi- 
culing America, or the portraits of the makers of mis- 
chief between the two countries. Emulating “Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out,” not the slightest reference is 
made in these pages to the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817, 
which stilled the war drums and furled the battle flags 
along the nearly four thousand miles of our Canadian 
boundary line, while Great Britain’s assent to the Ge- 
neva Arbitration of the Alabama claims is ascribed to 
England’s unpreparedness for war and her fear of los- 
ing Canada! The prime feature of the Cleveland- 
Olney exaggeration of the Monroe Doctrine, which was 
repudiated by our own country almost as soon as it was 
uttered, is passed over in silence, and President Cleve- 
land’s bellicose message which brought the two coun- 
tries to the verge of war is “illuminated” by the words: 
“England was surprised, and operators in the stock 
market were greatly annoyed. President Cleve- 
land, moreover, however much Wall street might cry out, 
had the country with him, and no one today, I think, 
can question the absolute soundness of his position.” 

An author who, from his seat in the United States 
Senate, heard only the voice of Wall Street in the 
mighty “Thou shalt not commit murder” which went 
up from the hearts of the two civilized nations to their 
respective rulers in that terrible crisis, and who so ob- 
viously exults in the clenching of the mailed fist which 
precipitated that crisis, can scarcely be expected to in- 
terpret aright the hundred years of peace which are 
presumably to be celebrated by peace-lovers, peace- 
makers, and peace-keepers in a genuinely peaceful 
spirit. 

The above remarks may not themselves be consid- 
ered as couched in a wholly peaceful spirit; but they 
are merely the echoes of a righteous indignation 
aroused by sundry recent indications, like the book 
referred to, that there is grave danger of side-tracking 
what ought to be a great, cosmopolitan, wholly chari- 
table celebration of one of the most important and 
fruitful facts of human history into a petty, provincial, 
self-glorifying, and ancestor-worshiping exaltation and 
exaggeration of the victories won on land and sea by 
the “Boys of 1812” over the “Red-coats.” Even at 
the recent conference of the National Committee for 
Celebration of the One Hundred Years of Peace, held 
in Richemond, Va., some weeks ago, this danger was 
seen to be a grave and imminent one, and although the 
sense of the committee as a whole was shown to be 
overwhelmingly against such a more-than-criminal 
blunder, it was but too apparent that an earnest en- 
deavor should be made to bring the celebration under 
safe and sane leadership. Such leadership can appeal 
successfully to the sound common sense, and even to 
the sense of humor, of the American public to prevent 
historians of Senator Lodge’s school from turning into 
a drum and trumpet jubilation what ought to be a truly 
international celebration of the mutual achievements 
of all the varied peoples of these United States. In 
this celebration, at the very least, the so-called patriotic 
condemnations of the General William Hulls and ex- 
altation of the Captain Isaac Hulls, the execration of 
“the Britishers” and the laudation of our own “O}d 
Hickories,” “Rough and Readies,” and “Rough Riders” 
should give place to the just and adequate and profitabie 
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appreciation of the economic, educational, wsthetic, 
and moral victories of the Century of Peace, whick 
should be far more renowned than those of the War 
of 1812, and which may well make the whole world 
exclaim: “This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in 





‘“‘Organized Insanity’’ or The Hague. 


A REPLY TO ADMIRAL MAHAN, 
By George W. Nasmyth. 


In the remarkable indictment of the international 
armament competition published by Mr. Lloyd George 
as an interview in the London Daily Chronicle of Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refers to the overwhelming expenditure on armaments 
as “organized insanity.” “No country has gained in 
strength as a result of this growth of expenditure,” he 
said. “We are all relatively exactly where we were. I 
cannot think of any advantage which has been reaped 
by any country in the world from this increase of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure. But I can think of a good 
deal of harm which has been done to all countries. . 
The common sense of the industrial classes, be they 
capitalist or labor, has risen against this organized in- 
sanity. ‘This is a propitious moment for reconsidering 
the question of armaments.” 

This condition of “organized insanity” and the folly 
of the international competition of armaments is being 
realized by “the man in the street” in all countries with 
increasing vividness. It has been the conspicuous serv- 
ice of Norman Angell* to point out the intimate connec- 
tion between this “organized insanity” and the domi- 
nance, in our thinking on the subject, of certain fallacies 
and outworn axioms concerning the réle of military 
power in modern international relations. Everything 
which tends to confused thinking on the great inter- 
national question of armaments, therefore, leads us 
deeper into the grip of this “organized insanity,” and 
every effort toward intellectual sanitation prepares the 
way for a solution of the armament problem and a more 
rational organization of the world. 

One of the most flagrant examples of the fallacies and 
loose reasoning, unfortunately so common in the discus- 
sion of the armament question, is found in an article 
entitled “The Folly of The Hague,” by Admiral Mahan, 
recently spread over the country as an editorial in the 
magazine section of the Sunday newspapers of New 
York and other cities. The confusion of thought upon 
one of the most important and vital questions of the day 
revealed by this article is so great that it seems worth 
while to analyze the reasoning and point out some of 
the fallacies, especially as they are typical of many of 
the arguments advanced by the defenders of militarism 
at the present time. 

A fundamental confusion in regard to the nature of 
physical force, in Admiral Mahan’s mind, leads to a 





*See ‘‘The Great Illusion, a Study of the Relation of 
Military Power to National Welfare,’’ and ‘‘Arms and In- 
dustry, a Study of the Foundations of International Polity’’: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, for a demonstration that 
armaments are morally, socially, and economically futile 
under modern conditions. 
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curious method of reasoning in a circle. When he is 
confronted with the moral arguments against war, he 
usually takes refuge in the thesis that the causes of war 
are economic and material. But when he is over- 
whelmed with the proofs of the economic futility of 
war, he falls back upon the claim that the causes of war 
are ideal and moral, not economic and material. ‘Thus, 
in his “Armaments and Arbitration,” he says (p. 113): 

‘*The armaments of the European States now are not so 
much for protection against conquest as to secure to them- 
selves the utmost possible share of the unexploited or im- 
perfectly exploited regions of the world—the outlying mark- 
ets or storehouses of raw material, which, under national 
control, shall minister to national emoluments.’’ 


This naked statement of the materialistic purpose of 
armament for aggression and exploitation is in striking 
contrast with his definition of the purpose of armaments 
in his latest article. Here he holds armaments up as 
the beneficent power which protects the quiet and weak 
and allows them to sleep securely. His new point of 
view is: 

‘¢Armament is the organization and consecration of force 
as a factor in the maintenance of justice, order, and peace. 
It is the highest expression of that element in civilization— 
forcee—which has created and now upholds society, giving 
efficacy to the pronouncements of law, whether by the legis- 
lature or in the courts. Organized force alone enables the 
quiet and the. weak to go about their business and to sleep 
securely, safe from the assaults of violence without or 
within.’’ 

It is clear that Admiral Mahan would not contradict 
himself so flatly as in the passages quoted above if he 
did not labor under a fundamental confusion, which 
runs all through his writing, as to the real nature of 
physical force. 


Three Kinds of Armed Force. 


Three kinds of physical force must be distinguished 
in order to reason clearly upon the subject and to avoid 
the process of self-contradiction to which Admiral Ma- 
han falls a victim when he thus includes all three under 


the one term armament. ‘These three kinds of physical 
force are: 

I. Force used for the maintenance of order—police 
force. 

II. Force used to neutralize aggression—defense. 

III. Force used for aggression—attack. 

It is clearly the first of these—police force—that 
Admiral Mahan means when he speaks of armament as 
the consecration of force for the maintenance of justice, 
order, and peace. But this is just what armament is 
not. Its purposes are confined almost entirely to de- 
fense and attack. We do not speak of a mining town, 
with no central authority for maintaining order, and 
with every inhabitant—gamblers, thieves, and good citi- 
zens alike—armed to the teeth and shooting at sight, 
as having a very high degree of justice, order, and peace, 
although there is armament enough and to spare. This 
is the present condition of anarchy in international re- 
lations, with no strong central authority to enforce 
order, and armament confined to the functions of attack 
and defense. But security must be had at all costs, 
and as mankind, driven by economic pressure and the 
conviction of the folly of armaments, sets about to erect 
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a system of law and an international court at The 
Hague, Admiral Mahan jeers at the attempt, just as 
the bully in the mining town probably jeered at the erec- 
tion of the first court-house and the beginnings of civic 
law and order. Read with a sane regard for the facts 
of international relations, what could be a more elo- 
quent demonstration of the necessity for the organiza- 
tion of an international court at The Hague, supported 
by the necessary international police powers, than the 
following paragraphs from “The Folly of The Hague”: 

‘‘That parts of New York City are esteemed unsafe at 
times to the ordinary citizen is due to inadequacy of organ- 
ized force for his protection, to whatever that inadequacy be 
attributed. This social assurance has become so essential 
that mankind will submit to much restriction of liberty, if 
continued security of life and property can be had by no 
other means. The despot follows close on the heels of 
anarchy. 

‘“Nations have the same need for quiet that the individual 
feels, and the necessity is the more urgent by so much as the 
welfare of millions exceeds that of individuals. Although 
under imperfect police conditions many are exposed to vio- 
lence, the sufferers are comparatively few; while if the inci- 
dents be frequent, the community becomes aroused and sup- 
pression follows. But war not only affects many directly by 
death, but, through the complicated network of social and 
economic relations, involves indirectly all members of the 
state.’’ 


Admiral Mahan proceeds to confuse the second and 
third kinds of physical force—aggression and defense— 
and illustrates his confusion by reference to the condi- 
tions in the Balkans under the Turkish rule and in 
Cuba in 1898. Armament put an end to this, he says, 


forgetting that it was the armament of the Turk and 
the armament of Spain that first gave rise to these evils. 
For four hundred years the Turks, who conquered the 
Balkans by the sword, lived in the Balkans by the sword. 
Have the armaments, or “consecrated force,” of Turkey 
maintained peace and order in the Balkans for the past 
four hundred years? Did the armament of Spain main- 


tain justice in Cuba? We see at once that no clear 
thinking can be done upon the subject until the three 
kinds of armed force which Admiral Mahan includes 
under the term “armament” are distinguished. It was 
not until the armed force of Turkey was neutralized 
by opposing armed force that peace and order appeared 
and Bulgaria began to rise. It was after the armament 
of Spain had been neutralized and destroyed by oppos- 
ing armament that the voice of reason and justice could 
be heard in Cuba. The cases cited by Admiral Mahan 
are examples of a familiar fallacy of militaristic reason- 
ing in which the fact is disregarded that the use of 
armed force is the origin of the evils from which the 
wars mentioned gave deliverance. 

The confidence of Admiral Mahan in armament as a 
panacea for all the injustice of the world is touching, 
but he never gets a glimpse of the truth that all the evils 
he cites are caused by armament in the first place, and 
that all that armament can do is to neutralize other 
armament and to reveal the folly of depending upon 
armament to settle anything in the end. Sooner or 
later the armed force of aggression is opposed and neu- 
tralized by armed force of defense, the way is opened for 
the rise of nations, and the productive and creative 
forces of society are set free. It is co-operation and 
the mutual interdependence of men which holds society 
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together, and not the negative power of armed force, as 
Admiral Mahan contends. 


Arbitration and the Increasing Cost of War. 


No reference is made in the article on “The Folly of 
The Hague” to the fact that the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague came into existence to satisfy a real need—to 
house a court of arbitration created by the forty-four 
nations which took part in the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. Not a word is said about the twelve important 
cases which have already been successfully arbitrated by 
this Hague Court. It is the growing realization of the 
futility of armed force for aggression which makes arbi- 
tration possible. With the increasing cost of modern 
war, even the victor must lose more than he can possibly 
gain by conquest, and the way is open either for arbitra- 
tion or for direct compromise, as in the case of the 
Moroccan affair between France and Germany. Unless 
they are willing to live in a state of continual insecurity 
and frequent warfare, nations simply cannot go to war 
over every dispute which diplomacy fails to settle. With 
the increasing cost of war, the possible sacrifice of larger 
or “vital” interests, or so-called “national honor” (in 
countries where the code of the duel still survives, and 
the theory is held that honor can be infringed by an- 
other and avenged by the use of force), becomes a much 
less evil than a victorious war, and a way must be found 
for settling these disputes without resort to armed force. 
The method of arbitration must be used, where diplo- 
macy breaks down, on the basis of Admiral Mahan’s 
own statement of the indispensable nature of peace and 
order. At first the field for arbitration is limited; na- 
tions will rather resort to the sword than submit to a 
possible unfavorable judgment in arbitration. But the 
limits of arbitration rapidly enlarge, on account of the 
decreasing fruits of victory and the increasing cost of 
even victorious war in modern society. Here the intan- 
gible nature of modern wealth, which can no longer be 
seized by the conqueror, and the increasing economic 
interdependence of nations become powerful factors. 
Finally enough room is left between the most a victor 
could gain and the least the vanquished could lose by war 
to permit practically all disputes to be arbitrated. The 
last stage is that in which there is so much play left for 
arbitration between the limits set by possible gains and 
losses that the dispute can be decided, not on the basis 
of the relative strength of the two contending parties, 
but on the basis of justice. 


Armament and War. 


Another fundamental error in the reasoning of Ad- 
miral Mahan arises from his failure to distinguish be- 
tween the cost of armament and the cost of war itself 
as a preventive of war. He has a glimpse of the truth 
when he says: 

‘*But war not only affects many directly by death, but 


through the complicated network of social and economical 
relations, involves indirectly all the members of the state.’’ 


This is the real cause of the disappearance of war 
between the highly organized nations of Europe in the 
past generation. The outbreak of a war between them 
would cause the shattering of credit, the foundations of 
which have now become entirely international, a col- 
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lapse of industry, which is built upon international 
credit, and would lead to a panic much more dangerous 
and devastating than those in the United States in 1873 
and 1893 or the world panic of 1907. To the loss and 
suffering caused by the failure of credit and the break- 
down of industry would be added the misery due to the 
destruction of life and property through the war itself. 
Moreover, when the economic restraints which act to 
prevent war are once broken down, it is easier for fur- 
ther wars to break out, so that each war is likely to 
bring in its train a series of other wars, and to involve 
an increasing number of nations. The enormous in- 
crease of the cost of modern war between industrial na- 
tions, which even for the victor now means national 
bankruptcy, and the impossibility of predicting how far 
such a war would extend or what its outcome would be, 
is the economic force which prevents wars, not the cost 
of armament in time of peace. 

During the Morocco crises of 1905 and 1911, it was 
the fall of prices on the Berlin stock market, leading 
straight toward a financial panic and industrial col- 
lapse, which made the German Foreign Office stay its 
hand and adopt a more conciliatory course; it was not 
the consideration as to whether the French army had 
500,000 or 200,000 men on a peace footing or the cost 
of the French armament during those years of peace. 

It is the cost of war, of which the financial and eco- 
nomic effects form the most important part in this cen- 
tury, and not the cost of armament, that has abolished 
war among the highly organized nations of modern Eu- 
rope and relegated it to the unorganized—85-per-cent- 
illiterate—nations on the periphery of the modern civ- 
ilized world. 


“Adequate” Armament. 


“Armament alone can sustain our position,” says 
Admiral Mahan at the conclusion of his article, “and 
to do it bloodlessly the armament must be imperatively 
adequate.” 

This might be true if the United States were the 
only nation concerned; but armament is always an in- 
ternational question, never a national one alone. The 
militarists of Germany, Austria, England, France, 
Italy, and Russia are also clamoring for armaments that 
are imperatively “adequate.” The result is the mad 
race toward poverty and ruin in the modern armament 
competition. Germany cannot find a much-needed two 
and a quarter million dollars for completing her old-age 
pension system, but has no difficulty in raising $250,- 
000,000 for an unprecedented increase in her armament, 
and still it is not “adequate.” Austria, in the throes of 
an industrial crisis, is trying to squeeze the same 
amount out of her poverty-stricken people to make her 
armament “adequate.” France has raised her term of 
conscription from two to three years for every male citi- 
zen and is spending new millions on her aerial fleet, but 
her armament, according to the militarists, is far from 
“adequate.” England has increased her annual mili- 
tary expenditure by $225,583,000 since 1872, and her 
generals and admirals are still clamoring for more 
“adequate” armament. In forty years the United States 
has increased its annual expenditure for army and 
navy by 331 per cent, and is now pouring $244,177,000 
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yearly into the bottomless pit of militarism; but its 
armament is not yet “adequate.” Before we take more 
capital from the hard-pressed productive industries of 
the country to throw to the hungry armament interests 
for whom Admiral Mahan, probably unconsciously, is 
acting as a cat’s-paw, we must ask for a definition of 
“adequate” armament which will not be subject to the 
changes which our militarists have constantly intro- 
duced in the past. We must demand that Admiral 
Mahan and the militarists consider the problem, not in 
terms of one nation, but of two, and in relation to the 
whole international situation and the recent history of 
armament competition.* If armament policies continue 
to be based upon the “one nation” method of treating 
an international problem, armament must increase and 
consume national wealth as fast as it can be created, 
leading in the end to financial breakdown and a long- 
continued industrial depression, with all its train of 
suffering and poverty. Already unmistakable signs of 
discontent are visible among the armament-burdened 
workers of Europe. Lloyd George has made clear the 
goal of the armament competition in his speech in the 
House of Commons on August 31, 1913: 


*‘T am genuinely alarmed about the expenditure on arma- 
ments,’’ he said. ‘‘I feel confident that if it goes on it will 
end in great disaster. I will not say disaster to this country, 
but it is just possible it may end in a great disaster, because 
a protest will come about the consequences of this enormous 
expenditure. The inevitable consequence of this expenditure 
on armaments is a state of things that will goad the people 
into something which will be a sort of revolutionary protest.’’ 


The Meaning of The Hague. 


The alternative, then, is not arbitration or armament; 
it is arbitration or bankruptcy and revolution. The 
only course which can preserve civilization from the 
destructive forces of anarchy and disorder is to develop 
the principle of arbitration, backed up by an enlight- 
ened public opinion, and, if necessary, by an interna- 
tional police force composed of a small fraction of the 
present national armaments. This is the significance 
of The Hague; it is the beginning of the organization 
of the world. The Palace of Peace stands as a concrete 
symbol, which the man in the street can understand, of 
the method of settling international disputes in a more 
rational way than the ruinous method of armament 
competition and war. And the man in the street is be- 
ginning to ask, with more and more insistence, why, 
in view of the demonstrated futility of physical force 
and armament to settle anything, the method of arbi- 
tration should not be used. 


Militarism at The Hague. 


Admiral Mahan’s attack on arbitration and The 
Hague recalls the fact that he was one of the American 
delegates to the First Hague Conference, and is now a 
member of the National Citizens’ Committee for the 
calling of the Third Hague Conference. When we 
consider the proportion of militarists holding the same 





*See the chapter ‘‘Two Keels to One Not Enough,’’ in 
Norman Angell’s ‘‘Arms and Industry,’’ for a proof of the 
inadequacy of armament alone to maintain national safety, 
and the necessity for enlightened public opinion as the true 
solution of the problem. 
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viewpoint as Admiral Mahan, who were delegates to 
the last two Hague conferences, we can understand the 
reasons for the reactionary attitude of these confer- 
ences toward questions of peace and arbitration which 
Mr. Jackson H. Ralston pointed out so forcibly at the 
1913 Lake Mohonk Conference. When we trace the 
acts of the American delegation, for example, we find 
the members bound by the unit rule to obey the views 
of Admiral Mahan,* so that because he could not see any 
reason for prohibiting the dropping of projectiles from 
the air, the use of dum-dum bullets, and the like, the 
American delegation was forced to take the most reac- 
tionary position on these questions of any delegation at 
the conference. It is obviously useless to expect great 
advance to be made by the Third Hague Conference 
if it is to be composed of delegates holding views simi- 
lar to those of Admiral Mahan as expressed in “The 
Folly of The Hague.” 

At the Third Hague Conference, in 1916, the Ameri- 
can delegation should be composed of men who are 
really in sympathy with the movement for peace and ar- 
bitration and with the work of The Hague, and our dele- 
gation should take an advanced position of leadership 
and serve as a rallying center for all the progressive 
forces of the conference. To secure the greatest possible 
advance, the American delegation to the Third Hague 
Conference should be composed of diplomats, experts in 
the fields of international law, international trade, and 
other branches of international relations, who are 
known to be in sympathy with the objects of the con- 
ference. If representatives of the army and navy ac- 
company the delegation, they should be sent only in an 
advisory capacity, without the power to vote. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





A New Department of the New York 
Peace Society. 
By Marion Tilden Burritt, Department Secretary. 


On June 1, 1913, a systematic campaign was begun 
for bringing the members of women’s organizations in 
New York and New Jersey into closer touch with the 
aims and purposes of the peace movement, and for cre- 
ating a more intelligent opinion among them concern- 
ing international policies. These were ends to be 
sought not only for themselves, but as means toward 
the eventual development of some suitable form of 
State-wide organization which will become a force in 
shaping national legislation along progressive and en- 
lightened pacifist lines. 

It had become evident to many of the friends of 
peace, that in spite of the splendid work that had been 
done by international bodies and the very substantial 
progress made by the two Hague conferences, in spite 
of the efforts made by the various peace organizations 
for educational propaganda, yet the mass of even cul- 
tured and generally well-informed people remained 
largely oblivious to the significance of these transactions. 

For a considerable time the church and the school 
have been used as mediums for the dissemination of 





*For further details of Admiral Mahan’s reactionary in- 
fluence at the First Hague Conference see ‘‘The New Peace 
Movement,’’ by William I. Hull, Chap. X.* 
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knowledge upon this subject; but little had been done 
systematically to utilize that third agency for popular 
education—the woman’s club. 

There are still many people who do not yet fully 
realize that the woman’s club has become quite as much 
of an established institution as the church or the school. 
In New York State there are over 200,000 women or- 
ganized in nearly 400 clubs, representing over 150 
cities and towns, affiliated with the State Federation, 
to say nothing of the large numbers in organizations 
not so affiliated. These clubs meet sometimes weekly, 
sometimes fortnightly, always at least monthly, and 
furnish hundreds of platforms for the discussion of 
problems of public interest. 

Whatever a woman gets at her club she takes to her 
dinner table, and it is no exaggeration to say that in 
smaller places—where the club interest is strong—the 
whole town will be discussing at night any noteworthy 
statements made at a club meeting in the afternoon. 
The doings of these clubs thus form a large part of the 
local news, and space is readily granted in the local 
press for the pronouncements of speakers. 

It therefore seemed obvious that the next step in pop- 
ular propaganda should be the utilizing of this tre- 
mendous force. The time was ripe for such a step 
owing to the fact that, at its last biennial convention, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs had passed 
a resolution recommending that each club appoint one 
or more of its members as a peace committee, to keep 
in touch with the progress of the movement and bring 
important peace questions to the attention of members. 

Although this splendid machinery stood ready at 
hand, and the study of peace by the individual clubs 
had been officially sanctioned, nevertheless it was evi- 
dent the machinery would not put itself in motion. A 
year or two ago the New York State Federation had 
passed resolutions for the study of peace, but had re- 
fused to appoint a special committee for the subject, 
and as, therefore, there was no group within the organi- 
zation authorized to push it and no committee in the 
peace society itself to perform a similar function, it 
was not a surprise to find that the individual clubs were 
not forming peace committees. 

It was felt, therefore, that in order to make the work 
in the clubs effective, there should be a body of enthu- 
siasts outside the organization to force the subject upon 
their consideration and to make it easy for them to 
come in touch with the subject. The Consumers’ 
League, the Child Welfare Association, the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis organizations, and the like, are constantly fore- 
ing their reforms upon the attention of the clubs, and 
it was evident that the peace society would have to em- 
ploy equally insistent methods to acquire and maintain 
a vigorous hold among so many conflicting interests. 

The problem, therefore, was two-fold: first, to arouse 
the interest of the club women themselves; and, sec- 
ondly, to create among those already allied with the 
peace society the same enthusiasm for extending a 
knowledge of the cause that is displayed by those work- 
ing to forward other reforms. 

During June and July over one hundred letters were 
sent to the presidents of clubs in the various parts of 
the State and in near-by sections of New Jersey, and 
about twenty-five letters to certain members of the 
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peace society and others known to be especially inter- 
ested in the cause. These letters to the clubs called 
attention to the action of the general federation in rec- 
ommending to the individual clubs the consideration of 
important peace questions, expressed the interest of the 
peace society in all that was being done in the cause, 
and invited a report upon anything that had been done 
toward carrying out this recommendation. 

An appeal was made for the co-operation of the clubs 
or individuals in one or more of the following ways: 

1. The arranging of special summer meetings for the 
sake of arousing interest among local groups. 

2. The granting or securing of opportunities for 
peace speakers to address club meetings, civic forums, 
or similar organizations. 

3. The introduction of peace and arbitration study 
into club programs. 

4. The formation of local peace study clubs or peace 
societies allied with the State Peace Society, should 
sufficient interest be manifested to make such organiza- 
tion desirable. 

The responses obtained from these letters led to the 
spending of nearly six weeks during the summer in 
visiting different parts of New York and New Jersey, 
in arranging meetings, calling upon club presidents and 
other officers, interviewing librarians, clergymen, school 
principals, and schools superintendents. 

In some instances it was possible to call special meet- 
ings at once for the purpose of interesting certain 
groups of women in the objects of the campaign. In 
two cases meetings were held in summer hotels, where 
not only an extensive program was offered, but where 
a very substantial collection was taken and member- 
ships secured, as well as scores of enrollments. 

One of these meetings was arranged at the Mono- 
monock Inn, Caldwell, N. J., through the help of Mrs. 
Arnold Schram, where Dr. Franklin B. Dwight, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, and Miss Marion T. Burritt were 
the speakers. The other was held at the Sagamore 
Hotel, Lake George, through the efforts of Mrs. Stephen 
Loines, who acted as chairman, the feature of the 
program on this occasion being a reading of Mrs. Trask’s 
drama, “In the Vanguard,” by J. Howard Melish, fol- 
lowed by an address by the field secretary. 

Another unique meeting was a garden party in 
Ridgewood, N. J., where interest in an address upon the 
present-day peace movement was aroused by the read- 
ing by Mrs. Theodore Hope of a modernized version of 
Aristophanes’ great peace play, “Lysistrata.” 

Not only did definite results very soon manifest them- 
selves from these meetings in the shape of openings for 
future activities, but in almost every instance where a 
place was visited, even if letters had not been answered, 
an opportunity to address some organization or some 
group of people in the future was secured. 

Among the places where the peace message has been 
delivered during the fall and winter are Palisade, Jer- 
sey City, Hackensack, Ridgewood, and Glen Ridge, in 
New Jersey; Richmond Hill, Bay Ridge, Freeport, and 
Hollis, on Long Tsland; and Troy, Watervliet, Cohoes, 
Round Lake, Glens Falls, Saratoga, Washingtonville, 
Pleasantville, Binghamton, and Buffalo. New York. not 
to mention the various clubs before which it has been 
brought in New York City. 
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The field secretary attended the State Woman’s Suf- 
frage Convention at Binghamton, the fall convention of 
the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Cfubs 
in Nutley, the New York State Federation Convention, 
and the Consumers’ League Convention in Buffalo, in 
November. Here the work of the New York Peace 
Society was brought to the attention of club presidents 
and delegates, literature was distributed, and enroll- 
ments secured. At Buffalo opportunity to address the 
convention was granted, and through the co-operation 
of able representatives of the Buffalo Peace Society, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Frank Williams, a reso- 
lution was passed authorizing the formation of a State 
peace committee. This committee consists of Mrs. 
Rumsey, chairman; Mrs. Bryant B. Gleney, and Miss 
Marion T. Burritt. 

The effort to arouse the interest of the women of the 
peace society itself to stand back of the work in the 
clubs has resulted in the meetings at Caldwell and Lake 
George, above referred to, and to a large and successful 
drawing-room meeting and reception given by Mrs. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton at her New York home. At 
this meeting Mr. Atherton Brownell read passages from 
his drama, “The Unseen Empire,” shortly to be pro- 
duced by Klaw and Erlanger. A similar meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer, on March 
6, when Mr. Alfred H. Brown read from Israel Zang- 
will’s “War God,” and Miss Marion T. Burritt spoke 
upon “The Need of Bringing the Peace Movement to 
the People.” 

In addition to the above, a series of talks has been 
started in the various branches of the Y. W. C. A. and 
in a number of working girls’ clubs and young people’s 
church societies. 

Not less beneficial has been the information gained 
in the various places visited concerning the popular 
knowledge, or rather popular ignorance, of the meaning 
and scope of the peace movement. Among the conclu- 
sions drawn from the various experiences met with may 
be mentioned the following: 

First. That personal interviews with club officers or 
other influential people enormously increase the chances 
of gaining a foothold for our work in the community. 
and that field work, even without a meeting, is more 
important in impressing the local public with the 
seriousness of our efforts than a meeting without the 
field work. In many cases when one, and even two, 
letters had remained unanswered, a personal call 
aroused a cordial interest and co-operation. 

Second. That some such work as this among women 
is absolutely essential to make effective the work of the 
School Peace League. In many cases it was discovered 
that there might have been very successful peace day 
exercises in a school of one town, where in the next 
town, only a few miles away, the school authorities had 
scarcely heard of the school peace work at all, or only in 
the vaguest way. In other places the school principal 
admitted that the literature of the Peace League had 
been received, but that no effort had been made to in- 
troduce it into the class-room, the teachers not under- 
standing very much about it. In two or three cases the 
school superintendent offered to call the teachers to- 
gether, should the field secretary be able to visit their 
locality again, and in three instances she was invited to 
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address the schools. In one or two places it was found 
that there was little co-ordination between the libraries 
and the schools in the matter of peace work. One of 
the librarians welcomed the call of the field worker 
when she came to inquire whether certain books were 
in the library and whether they were read, the librarian 
explaining that the children had come to the library 
for references to be used for Peace Day compositions, 
but that the librarians didn’t know exactly what it was 
all about or what ought to be recommended to them. 
It was often found that few of the peace books were in 
the library, and that few calls had been made for books 
upon the subject. The “Conciliation” pamphlets were 
filed away for safe-keeping, and were peacefully col- 
lecting dust. It would seem that if it is worth while 
to go to the expense of publishing and distributing 
these valuable and scholarly documents, it ought to be 
equally worth while to spend something toward creating 
a demand for them in the community. It should be no 
unworthy aim of a pacifist worker to get the dust off 
these pamphlets. 

Third. That the appeal which the movement makes 
to the average person is immensely heightened by the 
fact that one can now announce that the New York 
Peace Society is starting out on a real campaign of 
State-wide organization. It makes the movement seem 
much more tangible and practical where hitherto it 
has seemed, even to those who knew about it, vague and 
far away—as something that could neither be helped 
nor hindered much by any individual. 

Fourth. That in many places where it seems feasible 
to organize the peace sentiment of a community in some 
definite way for practical work, a town peace committee 
made up of representatives from various organizations 
such as the church, the woman’s club, the school, the 
business men’s and labor organizations would be a more 
flexible and efficient organ for keeping alive the local 
interest and pushing the propaganda at appropriate 
times than a peace society with all the machinery of 
elected officers and executive boards, unless such a 
society were sure to be composed of people who had the 
leisure and the enthusiasm to keep the machinery well 
oiled and in motion. 





The Indiana Peace Society. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


The Indiana Peace Society, a State branch of the 
American Peace Society, was organized at Indianapolis 
March 13, 1914. 

Arrangements for the meeting, which was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, were made by the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce and the Church Fed- 
eration, acting in conjunction with the Chicago peace 
office. Delegates were present from many towns and 
cities in the various parts of the State. Promptly at 
8 p. m. the meeting was called to order by Mr. O. D. 
Haskett, president of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. After welcoming the company in behalf of the 
Chamber, Mr. Haskett introduced as chairman the Rev. 
Dr. Judson, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. After 
brief remarks, Dr. Judson called upon the representa- 
tive of the American Peace Society to explain the object 
of the meeting. A statement was given concerning the 
preparations that had been made for the organization of 








an Indiana State branch of the American Peace Society. 
A list of persons who had pledged support was read. It 
was then unanimously voted to organize the Indiana 
Peace Society. Rev. Morton C. Pearson, secretary of 
the Church Federation of Indianapolis, was elected sec- 
retary pro tem. Rev. Willard O. Trueblood, pastor of 
the Friends’ Church, Indianapolis, submitted a consti- 
tution, which was adopted. Prof. Allen D. Hole, of 
Earlham College, nominated the following officers, who 
were unanimously elected : 

Honorary President, Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks. 

President, William Lowe Bryan, President of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Vice-President, Hon. Demarchus C. Brown, Indianapolis. 

Secretary, Rev. Morton C. Pearson, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer, Joseph A. Goddard, Muncie. 

Auditor, Alvin 8. Coate, Indianapolis. 

Executive Committee: The officers above named and Amos 
W. Butler, John J. Dickinson, Dr. Harvey H. Moore, Rev. 
Joshua Stansfield, and Rev. Willard O. Trueblood, all of 
Indianapolis, with Glen A. Smiley, of Fort Wayne. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Spencer F. Ball, Terre Haute; 
William C. Bobbs, Indianapolis; Pres. Henry B. Brown, Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso; Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Richmond; Bishop J. M. Francis, Indianapolis; Otis E. Gulley, 
Danville; Pres. E. A. Hanley, Franklin College, Franklin; 
Ex-Gov. J. Frank Hanly, Indianapolis; Mrs. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indianapolis; Prof. Amos S. Hershey, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Angola; Prof. 
Allen D. Hole, Richmond; Pres. Thomas C. Howe, Butler 
College, Indianapolis; Pres. Robert L. Kelley, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond; Pres. George L. Mackintosh, Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville; Pres. Wm. A. Millis, Hanover College, 
Hanover; Hon. Douglas Morris, Rushville; Hon. 8. Edgar 
Nicholson, Richmond; James Whitcomb Riley, Indianapolis; 
Pres. W. E. Stone, Purdue University, Lafayette; Clement 
Studebaker, Jr., South Bend; Prof. James A. Woodburn, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


From all parts of the state had come the suggestion 
that the head of the State University be elected to the 
presidency of the proposed new peace society. More- 
over, President Bryan’s pacifist views had been set forth 
in a notable address on “The Philosophy of War and 
Peace” which he delivered at the Second Conference of 
the American Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes at Cincinnati, November 7, 1911. 
When President Bryan was introduced as the president 
of the Indiana Peace Society his brief but cogent re- 
marks convinced all present that no happier selection of 
a leader could have been made. 

The speaker of the evening, Mr. Norman Angell, of 
London, was introduced, and in an address packed with 
thought and fact argued that conquest cannot bring 
financial advantage to a victorious nation. 

Thus was mustered into service another regiment in 
the ever-increasing army of pacifism. The new society 
starts off with a membership of about ninety of the most 
influential men and women in the state. But this is 
only the nucleus of the mighty host which it is expected 
will be recruited in Indiana, a state in which the peace 
sentiment ever has been exceptionally strong. 


Annual Meeting of the Nebraska Peace 
Society. 

The Nebraska Peace Society, a branch of the Ameri- 

can Peace Society, held its annual meeting in Omaha 


on February 27, at the Y. M. C. A. Building. The 
business meeting took place in the afternoon, at which 
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the secretary-treasurer’s report for the past year was 
read and officers were elected for the coming year. The 
principal officers were re-elected, and, in addition, the 
following additional vice-presidents were chosen: Hon. 
A. C. Epperson, Clay Center; Judge H. S. Dungan, 
Hastings; Hon. Peter Jansen, Beatrice; John T. Bress- 
ler, Wayne; M. A. Brown, Kearney; John L. Kennedy, 
Mrs. C. W. Hayes, Mrs. Geo. Tilden, W. F. Baxter, and 
Rabbi Frederick Cohn, of Omaha. Resolutions were 
offered by Prof. Fred Morrow Fling, and unanimously 
adopted, instructing the secretary to express to Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan the society’s 
hearty approval of their peace program, to congratulate 
them on the success of their efforts thus far, and to ex- 
press the hope that this country may assume leadership 
in the work of organizing the world on a peace basis. 
A permanent international court, further work by the 
Interparliamentary Union, fostering of international 
administrative bureaus, the limitation of armaments, 
and opposition to any increase in the pay of State mili- 
tia were recommended by the resolutions, which further 
instructed the secretary to send a copy of his communi- 
cation to the President and Mr. Bryan and to each mem- 
ber of the Nebraska delegation in Congress. 

In the evening a public meeting was held, at which 
Hon. John L. Kennedy, of Omaha, presided. After the 
singing of Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus” by a mixed 
chorus, Professor Fling made the principal address on 
“The Immediate Aims of Peace Agitation.” He spoke 
of the trend toward world peace, due to more rapid 
means of communication and transportation, the tend- 
ency of common business interests to make one people 
of all the nations of the world. He said the people of 
the United States ought to lead the movement toward a 
general and lasting peace. Congress was criticised for 
seeking to set aside treaty agreements in the matter of 
Panama Canal tolls, and the Senate also came in for ad- 
verse criticism for failure to promptly approve treaties 
looking to arbitration of international disagreements. 

Governor Morehead spoke briefly, expressing himself 
as wholly in harmony with the peace movement. He 
criticised the press for ill-considered action in the past 
in sending broadcast statements that were lacking in 
foundation, but said that a decided improvement is no- 
ticeable in that direction, and that the press of the coun- 
try as a whole is now occupying a higher place. He 
expressed general satisfaction with the course of the 
national administration, except that he disapproved the 
policy of devoting so much revenue to the upbuilding of 
the navy and the maintenance of the army at its present 
size. 


Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate committees. 
whose reports bring them to the originating House for 
passage. The following abbreviations are employed: S., Sen- 
ate Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., Joint 
Resolution ; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., Resolu- 
tion ; Rept., Report. ) 





ARMOR PLATE. 


By Mr. Carlin, of Alexandria, Va.: A bill (H. R. 12917) 
for the erection of a complete plant for the manufacture of 
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armor plate in the city of Alexandria, Va. To the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


Similar bills and resolutions have been presented by Mr. 
Carr, of Fayette County, N. Y. (H. R. 12467); Mr. Dale, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (H. R. 14434); Mr. Edwards, of Savannah, 
Ga. (H. R. 12052); Mr. Kinkead, of Jersey City, N. J. (H. J. 
Res. 143); Mr. Shreve, of Erie, Pa. (H. R. 13043). 


CENTENNIALS. 


By Mr. Flood, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13922) to approve 
of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent between the United States of 
America and Great Britain and Ireland and the century of 
peace and amity between the United States and other na- 
tions. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. (Jmportant.) 


By Mr. Linthicum, of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 209) authorizing the President to extend invitations to 
foreign governments to participate through their accredited 
diplomatic agents to the United States in the National Star 
Spangled Banner Centennial Celebration. To the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 27) 
providing for an investigation touching the practicability of 
the study of Esperanto as an auxiliary language. To the 
Committee on Rules. Also H. Res. 415, to the Committee on 
Education. 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 229) providing for a conference in the city of Washing- 
ton to restore peace and order in the Republic of Mexico. To 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: A resolution (H. Res. 381) 
in relation to the Third Hague Conference. To the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; H. Rept. 416; on House Calendar. 
(Support strongly.) 


By Mr. Flood, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13667) authoriz- 
ing the appointment of an ambassador to Argentine Republic. 
To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Logue, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9911) 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to ascertain the cost 
of establishing and maintaining United States commercial 
agencies in the principal cities of foreign countries, and to 
establish the same under certain conditions. To the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Logue, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11179) 
authorizing the Secretary of State to extend invitations to 
foreign countries to send delegates to the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress on Home Education. To the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Nelson, of Minnesota: A bill (S. 134) for the per- 
manent improvement of the diplomatic and consular service. 
To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


By Mr. Root, of New York: A bill (S. 4437) to give effect 
to the provisions of a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the fisheries in waters contiguous 
to the United States and the Dominion of Canada, signed at 
Washington on April 1, 1908, and ratified by the United 
States Senate April 13, 1908. Debated, amended and passed 
Senate. Referred to House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Commitee discharged. Debated. (Also by Mr. Flood, of 
Virginia, H. R. 13300; by Mr. Swanson, of Virginia, S. 4471, 
and by Mr. Woodruff, of Michigan, H. R. 13978.) 


By Mr. Steenerson, of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 1680) to 
repeal an act entitled ‘‘An act to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ approved July 26, 1911. To the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


By Mr. Ainey, of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 429) 
requesting the President to transmit to the House informa- 
tion concerning the treatment of American citizens and other 
persons in Mexico. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. Simmons, of North Carolina: A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 116) making appropriations for reimbursement of 
appropriations for the support of the army for the transpor- 
tation and care of interned Mexican soldiers and refugees. 
To the Committee on Appropriations. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


By Mr. Hardy, of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11807) to provide 
for the rapid defense of Gulf coast ports. To the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. Hay, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13453) making 
appropriations for the support of the army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915. H. Rept. 257 by Mr. Hay. Passed 
House. Referred to the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. Padgett, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14034) mak- 
ing appropriation for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. H. Rept. 314. 
To Committee of Whole House on the State of the Union. 


In connection with this bill are: By Mr. Deitrick, of 
Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 294) directing the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to report a bill providing for four 
battleships, one of which shall be built at a Government navy 
yard. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. By Mr. Kinkead, 
of New Jersey: A resolution (H. Res. 284) directing the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to report a bill for the construc- 
tion of three battleships. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. Dale, of New York: A bill (H. R. 14231) to increase 
the navy. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. (Should 
all be vigorously opposed.) 


By Mr. Padgett, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14319) to 
create the grades of Admiral and Vice-Admiral in the Navy 
of the United States. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Similar in effect to S. 4247, which has passed Senate and is 
before House (H. Rept. 377). Also by Mr. Levy, of New 
York (H. R. 11330). (Should be vigorously opposed.) 


PANAMA CANAL. 


By Mr. Newlands, of Nevada: A bill (S. 4472) to provide 
for the erection of a statue at the Panama Canal to be sym- 
bolic of universal peace, and to appropriate money therefor. 
To the Committee on the Library. 


By Mr. Sims, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14385) to 
amend section 5 of ‘‘An act to provide for the opening, 
maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal 
and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,’’ approved August 24, 
1912. To the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; H. Rept. 362. Also H. R. 1922; H. Rept. 343. 
Passed House; sent to Senate and referred to Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. (This is the Administration measure 
and deserves all possible support.) 

By Mr Williams, of Illinois: A bill (S. 4882) to erect a 
monument to Ferdinand de Lesseps. To the Committee on 
the Library. 





Pamphlets Received. 


RELIGION AND Revo.ution. By Dr. Gilbert Reid. 


39 pages. 
International Institute of China. Pamphlet No. 3. 1913. 
Eleven Sunday afternoon talks on the teachings of the 
great religions of the world concerning revolutions. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTUAL CLAIMS AND THEIR SETTLEMENT. 
By Edwin M. Borchard, Assistant Solicitor, Department of 
State. 60 pages. August, 1913. No. 13 of the Publica- 
tions of the American Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes. 


CopE INTERNATIONAL Pusric (Code de la Paix). By Emile 
Arnaud. Paris. Institut International de la Paix, 
4, rue de Greffulhe, 1913. Notes et Commentaires. In 
two parts: the first deals with Representation of the 
Nations, and National Protection of Individuals; the 
second with Consulates, Legislation and Penal Jurisdic- 
tion, ete. 


April, 


ALMANACH DE LA Parx. 1914. Edited by Jacques Dumas and 
published by the Association de la Paix par le Droit, 
10, rue Monjardin, Nimes, France. 64 pages. Price, 6 
cents. Articles on questions of the day by Theo. Ruyssen, 
J. Prudhommeaux, Paul Allégret, David Starr Jordan 
and others. 


Pro Pace. ALMANACCO PEL 1914. Edited by the Societa 
Internazionale per la Pace—Unione Lombarda, Milan, 
1913. 128 pages. 


PAROLE E SENTENZE DI PACE. 
Dedicated to E. T. Moneta. 
Milan, 1913. 96 pages. 


A New Year’s Lerrer—to his many young friends in the 
United States. By Baron D’Estournelles de Constant. 
December, 1913. American Association for International 
Conciliation. 10 pages. 


Edited by Teodoro Serti, 
21, Portici Settentrionali, 


ANNUAL REpoRT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
Peace Association. 1913. 12 pages. Yellow Springs, 
10. 


THE Common InTErEstT. By George E. Roberts. Address be- 
fore the New York State Bankers’ Association. 


THE Peace YEAR Boox. 1913. The National Peace Council, 
167 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S. W., London. 
Price, one shilling. Edited by Carl Heath, Secretary of 
the Council. 283 pages. Contains much valuable in- 
formation about peace organizations all over the world, 
with several important articles by leading men on ques- 
tions of the day. 


VIERZIG STANDIGE SCHIEDSVERTRAGE. By Dr. Hans Wehberg. 
117 pages. Breslau. 1913. Price, 4 marks. This is 
one of the regular publications of the International Law 
series, edited by Messrs. Kohler, Oppenheim, and Weh- 
berg. It is supplementary to the published collection of 
treaties by the Bureau of the Hague Arbitration Court 
and gives the text of forty treaties, beginning with that 
between Brazil and Chile of the 18th of May, 1899, and 
ending with that between Brazil and Denmark of the 
27th of November, 1911. Dr. Wehberg writes an ‘ex- 
planatory introduction of several pages. There is also a 
list of treaties, complete from May, 1899, to July, 1912. 


Der WEc zuM WELTFRIEDEN IM JAHRE 1913. By Alfred H. 
Fried. 22 pages. Pazifistische Chronik. Verlag ‘‘Der 
Friedenswarte,’’ Berlin. 


THe FEDERATION OF THE WHOLE Wortp. 16 pages. E. W., Cole, 
Book Arcade, Melbourne, Australia. Consists of eight 
essays, five of them being the prize essays in favor of 
world federation, chosen out of 660 essays contributed 
by writers in Australasia. There are also articles written 
by E. W. Cole, Henry George, and James Smith. 


A Waite Avustratia ImposstsLE. By E. W. Cole. 32 pages. 
Mr. Cole believes that not only is a ‘‘white Australia’’ 
impossible, but very undesirable. He argues that the 
excess population of the countries which are Australia’s 
near neighbors—Japan, India, Java, and China—must 
of necessity overflow to her shores, and that they should 
be received ag, friends, and assisted to settle, instead of 
being repelled as undesirables or as enemies. 


Japan Society (of New York). Year Book and Travelogue 
for 1913. A daintily illustrated and attractive booklet. 
39 pages. 165 Broadway, New York City. 


MuurrarIsM AND WaceEs. The Effect of Militarism on Wages 
and Prices of Commodities. War and Peace Pamphlet 
No.3. By F. Merttens, J. P. Published for the Garton 
Foundation, Whitehall House, London, 8S. W. 16 pages. 
Price, five cents. 





Porms. By Wilfred Earl Chase. Madison, Wis. 1913. 

A collection of verse on different subjects, but treating 
mainly of the evils of vivisection and brutal methods of 
killing animals for food. The last poem in the book is 
entitled “Brotherhood,” a study of the “sacred bond of 
brotherhood with creatures all.” 
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Prof. Allen D. Hole, Presidert, Richmond, Ind. 
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The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the Centenary of the 
American Board. 16 pages. $3.00 per hundred. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court. By 
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Held.—B 
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undred. 
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The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
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Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead 
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Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
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Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
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Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
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We have a limited number of the following: 

Militarism the Eternal Foe of Democracy. 4 pages. 
By Frederick Lynch. Free for postage. 

New England as a Factor in the Peace Movement. 4 
pages. By James L. Tryon. 2 cents each. 

Picture Post Cards. Copy of the painting by Adri B. Van 
Oordt, ‘‘Children Building the Temple of Peace.” 5 
cents each. Reduced rates in quantities. 
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Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 80 cts. 


THE Morat DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 
462 pages. 85 cents. 

THe New Peace MOVEMENT. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF Peace. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 


THe Passina or War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallowes. 390 pages. Price, 
$1.15. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 
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THE Peace MOVEMENT IN AMERICA, By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


THe Peace Proprem. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


Prive OF Wak. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 


REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 


REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
ConeGREsSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906 — Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910 — 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 

REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CONGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts, 
Mohonk Arbitration — Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5 cts. each. New 
England Peace Congress — Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 cts. Pennsylvania 
State Congress— May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A Sort History oF WAR AND PEACE, 
By G. H. Perris. 252 pages. Price, 
75 cts. 

Str RANDAL CREMER: His LIFE AND 
Work. By Howard Evans. 356 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

SumMNER’s ADDRESSES ON Wark. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 


SworDs AND PLloucHsHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE Hacue, 1899 anv 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. Prefatory 
Note by Elihu Root. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Totstoy AND His Message. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THe Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 


THE Two Hague CONFERENCES. By 
Prof. William I. Hull. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 

UNIVERSAL PEaAcE—Wak 18 MESMERISM. 
By Arthur BD. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

Tue Wark Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus CuHrist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

Wak AND Waste. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THe Wine Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price, 66 cents. 
Wortp ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 
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